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ik. W. G. M. THOMAS’S RESIGNATION ADDRESS.’ 
G. L. OF MASSACHUSETTS, 5805. 


. . . ~~ 
[ .2ccompanied with an elegant Portrait. | 


My re spc cted Brethren, 
AGREEABLY to our constitution, T am now to leave the 


dignified station, to which by your partiality I have been unani- 


mously elected for three successive years; and to close my ma- 


‘sonic labors, as an officer of the grand lodge. The honor you 
have conferred on me will not be forgotten. I shall ever hold it 
in grateful remembrance. 

I regret thatthe duties of the office, I have held, have not 
been executed more agreeably to my wishes, and to your-inte- 


rest; but so far as my judgment has extended, and my other va- 
* R. W. L. Thomas was again clected grand master, A. L. 5809 
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rious occupations would allow, I have, with the assistance of my 
brethren in office, endeavored to discharge those duties as well 
as circumstances would permit. 

The morning Sun of Masonry first beamed on the Ameri- 
can world A. L. 5733. The records of the first lodge, which for 
thirty years had been missing; have lately been fortunately reco- 
vered. 

In January, A. L. 5772, and for many years preceding, there 
were two grand lodges, and those had only ten lodges under their 
jurisdiction in the then province of Massachusetts Bay. In Janua- 
ry, 5782, there were thirteen lodges; in January, 5792, scventee: 
lodges. This year was with us a new era in masonry. The sages 
of our fraternity, by their wisdom and joint exertions, happily 
effected the union of the two grand lodges, and consolidated thei: 
Renee Since that period masonry has rapidly advanced. In Ja- 


nuary, 5802, there were sixty-six lodges; and there are now eighty- 
five under ri government of this gra nd lodge, viz. cighty-two in 
this commonwealth and three in other states. The oldest of these 
lodges, and the first in America (St. John’s) was chartered by 
the grand lodge of England; two were chartered during the ad- 
ministration of grand master Gridley; two during that of G. M. 
Rowe; three by G. M. Joseph Warren; two by G. M. John War- 
ren; five by G. M. Webb; two by G. M. Hayes; seven by G. M. 
Cutler; twenty-three by G. M. Revere; six by G. M. Bartlett; 
nineteen by G. M. Dunn; and thirteen during the present admi- 
nistration. From A. L. 5740 to 5794 several other lodges were 
chartered in this commonwealth; but the charters were either 
given up or forfeited. A number of charters were also granted 
during that period to hold lodges in other states, and from them 
originated most of the lodges now in those states. 


Brethren, 

THE important regulations of A. L. 5803 are carried into 
effect, and already have been productive of essential benefit. 
regular communication between the grand lodge and the lodges 
tnder its jurisdiction is established. The want of that communi- 


cation had been the cause of much complaint. The lodges are 
now divided into twelve districts; and a like number of district 


deputy grand masters have been annually appointed, commission- 
ed, and instructed. I am h: PRY | to say, those officers have attend- 
ed to their duty, and made regular returns. The masonic band! 
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strengthened throughout the commonwealth. Order and regu- 
larity prevail; and many serious evils are corrected. 

A number of lodges had never been constituted, nor the offi- 
cers of those lodges installed. The degree of the chair was un- 
known to some of the masters of them; and, of course, the obli- 
gations so necessary for the well being of the fraternity were 
wever administered. Particular inquiry into this business has 
been made; and the lodges chartered since the union of the two 
grand lodges are now nearly all amply or duly constituted. 

While on the subject-of constituting lodges, you will permit 
me to remark, that it is essentially necessary, that every new 
lodge should be constituted within a year from the date of its 
charter; because all the officers are chosen annually; and if the 
first master has not received the degree of the chair, and taken 
the obligation of a master of a lodge, how can he confer that de- 
gree, or give the obligation to ‘his successor? It is certainly 
as necessary to take the obligation of a master of a lodge, as it is 
to take ony other degree in masonry. The order and regularity 
of a lodge rest in a great measure upon the performance of this 
important transaction. Besides the constitution, chap. 5, sect. 1, 
determines that “ No new lodge shall be acknowledged, nor can 
its officers be admitted into the grand lodge, until such new lodge 
is regularly constituted and registered by authority of the grand 
lodge.” 

A list of such lodges as have not been constituted will be 
communicated to you by the grand secretary. 

A register of all the lodges, stating when they Were charter- 
ed, and in whose administration, their times and places of regular 
meeting, when they were constituted, and by whom, is nearly 
completed. The completion of this register will, I doubt not, be 
effected by our successors in office. 

The grades of the several lodges under this jurisdiction are 
now determined according to the universally established ancient 


custom of the craft; that is, agreeably to the constitution, chap. 


2, sect. 11, and therefore cannot fail to give gencral satisfaction. 

The by-laws of many lodges are not well calculated to answer 
the purpose intended. Errors have crept into one code, and have 
thence been copied into another. A standard, sanctioned by the 
grand lodge, has been often requested; and to that standard it is 
proposed to add, by each ledge, such articles as its local situation 
and other peculiar circumstances may require. Only a few of the 
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by-laws of the respective lodges have been presented to you for 
inspection and approbation; but we have caused copies to be 
taken, and have nearly collected the whole, that they may be exa- 
mined by a committee, and such measures taken respecting them 
as you may judge to be proper and necessary for the general wel- 
fare of the fraternity. The grand lodge of Pennsylvania and other 
grand lodges have appointed committees to inspect the by-laws 
of the lodges subordinae to them, and to amend such as require 
amendment. 

Proxies should be chosen and commissioned annually. The 
names of these proxies and the dates of their commissions should 
be registered. When the distances of lodges from the grand 
lodge, or other causes, make it inconvenient for the master and 


wardens to attend quarterly communications, and render it requi- 


site to choose proxies to represent them, it is as necessary that 


those proxies be chosen annually, as the office bearers of the 
lodges. It has sometimes been difficult to determine whether the 
lodges were or were not represented by proxy. The constitutions 
do not allow any brother to represent more than one lodge. See 
part 1, chap. 1}, sect. 11. 

Among the advantages arising from the regulation of A. L. 
5803, that of our funds should not pass unnoticed. In December 
5803 the sum in the hands of the treasurer, after the annual set- 
tlement, was seventy-three dollars; at this time it 1s 2000 dolla 

A regular communication with the several grand lodges in 
the United States, Nova Scotia, Canada, and the grand lodge in 
England, and others in Europe, has been effected. The advanta- 
ges of such communications are so obvious, that it is needless for 
me to name them. 

The special rules and regulations of several grand lodges have 
been obtained, as also the history, constitution, laws, and regula- 
tions of the grand lodge of Scotland. These will probably aid you 
in determining the questions that have arisen respecting the rank 
of deputy grand masters, and their right of voting in the grand 
lodge. These are questions which are important, and the sooner 
they are determined and settled the better. 

A regular and uniform mode of work in the three degrees of 
our order, agreeably to ancient forms and venerated landmarks, 
so much desired, and so often requested, is now taking place, 
not only in the lodges of this commonwealth, but in other states, 
particularly New Hampshire, Vermont, Connecticut, Maryland, 
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Virginia, and Kentucky. This mode tends to restore the sublime 
art to its original excellence, by diffusing the genuine ancient 
principles of our order, and is already attended with pleasing ef- 
fects. 

Conformably to a vote of the grand lodge, jewels have been 
prepared for the district deputy grand masters. 

I have the pleasure to observe, that the difficulties this lodge 
has experienced are principally removed. The genius and spirit 
of masonry are prevalent throughout the jurisdiction; and harmo- 
ny and good order in the several lodges are noticed in the returns 
of the respective district deputy grand masters. The slight mur- 
murs of discontent in some distant districts are, I trust, hushed 
forever. Good masons need only light to bring them upon the 
square, and to keep themselves within the compass of the iprinci- 
ples of our ancient constitutions. “fhe lodges, extended through 
a large territory, have but one common interest; they will there- 
fore adhere to their parent lodge, as to the rock of their preser- 
vation; and, reflecting on their relative situation, will determine 
to support, under the guidance of reason, that power which gave 
them being, that general government through whose command- 
ing protection, respectability, regularity, and permanency, will be 
secured to them, and descend, with their numerous train of be- 
nefits, to their successors. j 

A few things are yet to be accomplished which, without 
doubt, will be duly attended to. Among those of minor conse- 
quence, is the furniture of the grand lodge. This lodge is, indeed, 
badly furnished. We own scarcely any thing but the jewels for 
our officers. Many necessaries, I am informed, we are obliged to 
borrow; but perhaps it may be well to postpone a supply of fur- 
niture till we have a proper place wherein to deposit the same. 

The article which appears to be most essentially necessary 
for us is the erection of a proper building to assemble in. This 
business you have not neglected. It has been attended to so far as 
to choose two committees; one whose object was to endeavor to 
obtairan act of the general court, for the purpose of enabling us 
to hold sufficient land whereon to erect sucha building as may be 


necessary for the purpose intended; the other compnittce to pro- 
ject ways and means to enable you to erect such a building. The 
first committee, though unsuccessful in their late application, I 
am assured will exert themselves to obtain an act in favor of 
their petition the present session of the general court. The com- 
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mittee on ways and means have reported, and it is a prevalent 
opinion that there will be no difficulty in providing means to 
erect a building that will do credit to the fraternity. When you 
possess a hall you will unquestionably be able to furnish it. 

The next thing of importance is the establishment of a fund 
for charity:—rules and orders for such an instituticn are contain- 
ed in part 4, chap. 4, of the book of constitutions. When this es- 
tablishment is effected, a greater display will be afforded of the 


beauties of masonry, and its superior excellence to every other 


society In the community, by the benefits it will render, not only 


to distressed brethren, their widows and orphans, but to the great 
family of man. 

These things accomplished, we shall have the pleasing re- 
flection, that the grand lodge of Massachusetts is on as respecta- 
ble a basis, as any of its sister grand lodges in the United States, 
and will realize the benefits attendant on the enjoyment of gene- 
ral prosperity. 

Let us then, my brethren, all join in supporting the grand 
pillar of our order, erected by our ancient and revered predeces- 
sors; let us prize it as the ark of our safety, and esteem it as the 
covenant of our felicity. ‘Yo effect this, “if we have animosities 
let us banish them; if party spirit, let us melt it down;”’ and cast 
from us, with abhorrence, all odious distinctions: these can never 
dwell in the breast of a real mason. 

My brother officers will please to accept my thanks for the aid 
they have afforded me so readily on all occasions. I feel happy in 
being now able to remark, and this consideration will hereafter be 
to me a source of pleasing reflection, that at no time hath dis- 
cord, or the baneful spirit of division, interfered to disturb our 
united endeavors to promote the general good of the fraternity. 


Brethren, 


May the celestial genius of masonry be the constant atten- 
dant of my successors, and infuse into their minds a large por- 
tion of its etherial spirit, to be employed for the common inte- 
rest of the lodges under their government. May they watch with 
an equal and comprehensive eye over the numerous masonic com- 
munities; enlighten them by their wisdom, strengthen their foun- 
dations, and beautify the interior and exterior of their temples; 
by joint counsels and joint efforts control every thing that can be 
injurious to the fraternity, promote brotherly love, harmony, and 
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order, and cherish all the virtues which should distinguish us as | 
brethren of one great family, and thereby contribute to the im- 

: > 
mortality of masonry. 


Brethren, 

WisuHinG you may be unanimous in all your proceedings, 
particularly in the election of your officers this evening; and that i 
the blessing of our Supreme Grand Master may rest upon you, 
and the lodges under your care atid protection, I bid you, most af- J 
fectionately, farewel! So mote it be. 


FE ULOGIUM ON MASONRY, 
Delivered in Mount Moriah Lodge, St. John’s Hall, New York, 
On Wednesday evening, November 16, 5808, ' 
BY BROTHER JOHN CROOKES, 
( Editor of the Mercantile Advertiser, and at present WV. MV. of Mount 
Moriah Lodge,) 


As an Exordium to a course of Léctures on the sublime principles of the 
institution. 


Worshipful Master and Brethren, if 


1 uave prepared to fulfil the wishes of the Lodge, as expressed in its 
resolution at our last meeting, to deliver an Exordium to a course of 
Lectures on the sublime principles of Masonry. Much as I sincerely 
approve of this method of “ applying our hearts unto wisdom,” I have 
to lament that the choice of the lodge was not directed towards a 
member more skilled in the mysteries of our order, and more compe- 
tent to point out their excellence and utility. I, therefore, proceed to 
this new task with diffidence; but with a diffidence lessened in some 
degree by the assurance that you will hear me with candor, and regard 
my imperfections with indulgence. 
OF all Auman institutions with which History or our own ex- 

perience has made us acquainted, Masonry holds, and will ever 

hold, the most distinguished preeminence. I ought, perhaps, to 

apologize to you for calling it a Auman institution, because it pre- 

supposes a time when Masonry began to be: but since wherever 

the most perfect order, symmetry, harmony and beauty appeared, 

these were the attributes of Masonry, it will be no fanciful sup- 

position to say that it has no origin; but is coeval with God him- " 

self, It is, consequently, divine. And, as it is compounded of prin- 
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ciples which are in their own nature immutable and eternal, it 
must continue to exist for ever. It is, therefore, venerable trom 
its antiquity, but not from its antiquity alone. Were it so, the ve- 
neration we should pay to it on this account might degenerate into 
the same species of blind homage, which we sometimes inyolun- 
tarily offer to hoaryheaded Error. 

If its antiquity has a great claim upon our regard, how much is 
that regard increased on the recollection that our fraternity has 
been honored with the brotherhood of David, Solomon, Hiram, 
and a host of worthies, whose names are recorded in the sacred 
volume, and are familiar to most of us; that it has in all aves, 
and in all countries, wherever Science has made any progress, 
received the sanction of kings, princes, and divines, of “ the most 
excellent of the earth;” and that in our day, and im our own 
beloved land, it could boast of having a Chief Officer, whose 
name (high and exalted) can never be pronounced in the United 
States but with reverence; whose memory will be precious to the 
end of time; and whose single approval would outweigh a whole 
world’s disapprobation! You will anticipate me as to the distin- 
guished character to whom I allnde. Your own hearts will in- 
stinctively inform you that it can be no other than that “ Corin- 
thian pillar in the temple of immortality,” the illustrious leadc: 
of our revolutionary armies. 

With such men for its admirers, and passing through 
hands from one generation to another, it can hardly be a matt 
of wonder that masonry should have descended to us in its pri- 
mitive purity; or that amidst so many astonishing revolutions in 
the states and empires of the earth—amidst the “ Havoc, and 


Spoil, and Ruin,’ 


* which the mad ambition of men has produced 


in every age and in every clime—our order should have received 
the special protection of Heaven! 

Having glanced at some of its extrinsic excellencies, I shall 
now take a brief view of those inherent qualities of Masonry 
which have procured for it so honorable a distinction. 

The increase of useful knowledge; the worship of one eter- 
nal Great First Cause of all things, and the admiration of his at- 
tributes which is excited by the contemplation of his works; the 
exercise of benevolence towards a distressed brother; and the 


practice of every moral and social virtue, are among the prima- 
ry objects of our institution. We are instructed to value more 
than life the sacred obligations of Honor, Probity, Truth, Friend- 
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ship, Hospitality, and all those charities which bind man to man; 
and to adorn, by our public and private conduct, the dignity of our 
profession. 

It is one beautiful feature of Masonry, and one which is pe- 
culiar to itself, that whilst it speaks, by sigus well understood, an 
universal language, it unites in the same bond of brotherly af- 
fection the native of Europe, of Asia, of Africa, and America; it 
dissolves, as into one mass, all religious and political prejudices, 
whether of education or of habit; and acknowledges no other dis- 
tinction than vice or virtue, good or evil. Indeed all the worst pas- 
sions of men, which the intemperate discussion of these cther- 
wise important subjects is calculated to arouse, seem to be hush- 
ed to rest in a Lodge of Freemasons; and the reflecting mind 
contemplates with delight a scene of perfect harmony unequalled 
in any other association upon earth. 


Men unacquainted with our mysteries are apt to imagine we 
have nothing to conceal; and will frequently contend that the 
whole of Masonry consists in conviviality, and in ceremonies at 
once trifling and superficial. Our secrecy, of itself, is a virtue; 
and our ceremonies, as every brother well knows who has. paid 


thém the attention they deserve, are not only useful but necessa- 
ry. Every sign we make, every implement we use in our labor, 
every object we view in the Lodge, inculcates some moral lesson; 
and presents to our mind’s eye some error to be avoided or some 
duty to be performed. When we advert to their origin we per- 
ceive clearly how insensibly our mysteries would sink into disre- 
gard if they should €ease to be mysterious, we dwell with plea- 
sure upon the ideas they convey through the senses to the soul, 
and we learn to estimate their value only from their propriety 
and usefulness. 

It has been judiciously remarked, by an able writer on this sub- 
ject, that “ the application of sensible objects to a figurative use 
is amusing as well as instructive; and the imagination, the most 
ungovernable of all the human faculties, is made subservient 
to the cause of virtue, and instrumental to moral improvement. 
For that, by easy and apposite symbols, we learn the difference 
between physical and moral good; to judge of the Creator by the 
works of his creation; and to infer from thence, that our wise 
Masterbuilder, who has planned and completed a: habitation so 


suitabie to our wants, so convenient to our temporary residence 
VOL. It i2 
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here, has exercised still more Wisdom in contriving, more 
Strength in supporting, and more Beauty in adorning, those eter- 
nal mansions where he has promised to receive and reward all 
faithful Masons hereafter.” 

« Thus our Faith and Hope are exercised by the study of Ma- 
sonry; but there is a virtue which Divine Authority has pro- 
nounced greater than Faith and Hope; and to this excellent virtue 
of Charity are our Masonic Labors more especially directed:” to 
visit the sick and the fatherless in their affliction, to comfort those 
that mourn, to weep with those that weep, and to carry as it were 
into the dungeons of human misery the divine essence of Ma- 
sonry, by acting as a ministering Ange! of Consolation and of 
Mercy, the Representative of Heaven. 

These are our professions in the Lodge; but do they regulate 
our conduct out of it, in our commerce with the world? In 
what, Brethren, would Freemasonry excel, if it had no influence 
upon our general deportment? It is only by acting upon the square 
and living within the compass—by practising the duties of mora- 
lity, and limiting our desires—that we can demonstrate to the 
ignorant and the prejudiced the well founded superiority of our 
pretensions. lf our order be built upon the basis of Brotherly 
Love, of Truth, of Temperance, of Prudence, and of Justice, 
let us be careful “ to walk worthy of the high vocation wherewith 
we are called.”’ Besides 

“ The soul’s calm sunshine, and the heartfelt joy,” 
arising from a conduct so regulated, how consolatory will be the 
assurance, that when our sun of life (which may have risen bril- 
liantly from the east) shal! set in the west—when we shall be call- 
ed from labor to everlasting refreshment—we have in reserve a 
seat at the right hand of the Almighty Grand Master; and that 
‘when the earthly house of this tabernacle shall be dissolved, 
we have a building of God, a house not made with hands eternal 


13) 


in the heavens! 








BRIEF BUT SIGNIFICANT DESCRIPTION OF FREEMASONRY. 


MR. ARNOLD, in his Dutch Dictionary, under the word 
“ Freemasonry,’ says, that it is “a Moral Order, instituted by 
virtuous men, with the praiseworthy design of recalling to our 
remembrance the most sublime truths, in the midst of the most 
innocent and sociable pleasures, founded on liberality, brotherly 
love, and charity.” 
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AN ADDRESS 


Delivered in the New York Free School, on the 27th day of December, 
1809, by the W. P. M. Joun Vanperaiut, jun. of Trinity Lodge, on 
the introduction of fifty orphan and helpless children, belonging to the 
Masonic Fraternity; and in the presence of the president and trustees 
of the school, a very crowded audience, and nearly four hundred 


poor children of that school. 


Much respected Friends, Fellow Citizens, and Brethren, 


WE this day assemble, in obedience to masonic duty, to en- 
courage one another in the works of charity and benevolence—the 
unchangeable basis of our divine order. 

It cannot be necessary to introduce the language of argument 
on this occasion, to prove the utility of the craft, whose objects of 
association are no less than. commensurate with the voyage of 
philanthropy,” the “ circumnavigation of charity.” 

The origin and antiquity of masonry have, in all ages, fixed 
the attention, and raised the admiration not only of the unletter- 
ed vulgar, but of the wise and the good; who from the pinnacle 
of exalted greatness, to the most humble grade of life, have suc- 
cessively coalesced in the preservation of the ancient landmarks, 
rites, and ceremonies of our institution. Unimpaired and un- 
changed amid the revolutions and convulsions of kingdoms, states 
and empires; confined to no country; uncontaminated by the pol- 
luting streams of political dissension or the delusions of blind fa- 
naticism, its duration and prosperity, will gloriously rise in tri- 
umph, so long as we are subject to the vicissitudes of human ex- 
istence. 

The,spirit of commerce being a prominent trait in our na- 
tional cxaracter, we cordially rejoice in contemplating the innu- 
merable improvements every where produced by its benign influ- 
ence throughout the vast extent of our happy country; a country 
where industry and enterprise are inseparable from commercial 
habits; where the rich luxuriant productions of nature are liberally 
spread over ai extensive region of varied climates; and where the 
blessings of a mild government have caused an increased popu- 
lation and diffused prosperity hitherto unparalleled in the history 
of society. Thus we witness the flourishing state of a community, 
whose rise sprang from the migration of our forefathers from 
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the edst, who, removed from the discord of the eastern: world, 
cultivated this soil in the spirit of peace and good fellowship. 

Their enterprise, in a land before unexplored, drew strong the 
ties of mutual aid and friendship; in them we can readily trace 
the dawning of masonry in the western hemisphere, which has 
maintained its firm and resolute progression through every sub- 
sequent advancement of civilization. 

The generous beneficence of masonry has excited, in the pub- 
lic mind, a benevolent sympathy, which has done much for the 
alleviation of human misery; and in no city of similar population 
in the world, have the revenues of the opulent been more libe- 
rally applied to the comfort of the sick and needy, or have associ- 
ations of benevolence and charity been more prevalent and more 
encouraged. The promotion of those principles, in humble obe- 
dience to the divine will, is plainly enjoined on us by the holy 
evangelist St. John, in commemoration of whose precepts we 
welcome the return of this anniversary, a dav of unprecedented 
joy and festivity to the masons of New York, as well as to the 
grand lodge of the state, whose well directed efforts in the cause 
of humanity, in devising and conducting into operation a plan for 4 
the education of children, descendents of indigent masons, will 
transmit their names with honor to the latest posterity. 

We ardently anticipate the time when it may be practicable to 
enlarge and make more perfect the glorious work now begun: a 
work of charity which awakens the most delightful sensibility, 
and “ addresses itself to the finest feelings of the heart.” 

The introduction of these little ones to the avenue of know- 
ledge, whereby their native simplicity of manners, their eager in- 
quisitiveness, and ingenuous dispositions, which we admire as the 
endearing features of the infant character, may hereafter be hap- 
pily guided and instructed, until the time when their acquire- 
ments and age shall intitle them to’a regular initiation into the 
active duties of life, and thus enable them to become an honor to 
themselves and a blessing to the community. 

The advantage which every nation has derived from charity | 
or free schools is too obvious to require elucidation to my en- 
lightened hearers, whose every countenance bespeaks a full con- 
viction, and I trust by whom are felt at this moment the warmest | 
effusions of benevolence for the prosperity of our endeavors. 

The early cultivation of the tender mind, so open to impres- 
sion from precept and example, will afford the strongest antidote 
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to every deception, passion, yice, or depravity of morals: and on 
the contrary, where the ideas are unrefined or unimproved, by 
the habits of a virtuous and religious education, the result is too 
frequently ‘errid/e. Witness the melancholy scenes of complica- 
ted misery and wretchedness exhibited within the walls of hos- 
pitals, alms-hogses, and bridewells. 

Objects such as these have at all times attracted the earnest 
attention of the moralist and the benevolent statesman; to whose 
view has been presented the whole European map, with a faith- 
ful survey of its dungeons, prisons, and hospitals. Among the 
most exalted of these worthies of humanity, is the immortal How- 
ard. Howard, whose life was energetically devoted to the perform- 
ance of all the active and laborious duties of charity: the height 
of whose ambition was to sooth the afflicted, “to diffuse com- 
fort through the mansions of despair, and provide remedies for 
the miseries of our fellow creatures,” whose virtuous, honored 
and revered name is the glory of humanity, and who died a mar- 
tyr to philanthropy. 

By the recommendation and influence of this most excellent 

man, the sanguinary punishments of the crimimal code have been 
modified, so as to reclaim the guilty by solitary confinement and 
hard labor, whereby many offenders, after deliberate reflection, 
thus acquired, by the deprivation of their vitious enjoyments, 
have been usefully restored to the community. 
- To remedy the important evils, which vice and ignorance have 
disseminated, and which find the most congenial soil, where there 
exists the greatest concentration of wealth and population, re- 
quires a foundation no. less solid than a well conducted system of 
education for the poor of the rising generation, on such a plan as 
shall embrace for the objects of its tuition all the children of the 
unfortunate, improvident or abandoned. 4 

A method of instructing youth on such an extensive seale, 
combining economy with good order and exemplary discipline, 
would not, in all probability, have been known, had not the indefati- 
gable zeal and expansive genius of Lancaster undertook the won- 
drous enterprise, who has admirably contrived and improved a 
mode of teaching peculiar to himself. Its originality and practical 
usefulness will transmit his name to future ages, an acknowledged 
and greatly honored benefactor of mankind. 

The just celebrity of this benevolent teacher has excited the 
attention and admiration, not only of the metropolis of England, 
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in which his labors are successfully conducted, but his fame and 
usefulness are extended by his writings, for the benefit of the 
whole human race. 

His plan breathes the purest sentiments of practical benevo- 
lence for bettering the condition of the poor by inspiring them 
with a love of knowledge, and the attainment of correct impres- 
sions of their religious duties, without biasing the snind in favor 
ofithe dogmas of any particular sect. 

His improvements “ are in the cheapness of schools, their ac- 
tivity, their order, and their emulation.” A scheme of economy 
hitherto unprecedented, as he has demonstrated that the annual 
sum of 300/, sterling is an adequate expense for instructing one 
thousand boys in reading, writing, and arithmetic, by one person. 

The Edinburgh Reviewers say, that “a more beautiful, a 
more orderly, and a more affecting scene, than the school of 
Mr. Lancaster, it is not possible to behold. The progress of the 
children is rapid beyond all belief; and evinces, in the most 
gratifying manner, the extraordinary effects which are produced 
upon the human mind by the arts of cultivation.” It is ob- 
vious, that a school, like this of Mr. Lancaster’s, consisting of 
from seven hundred to one thousand boys, would soon fall into 
decay, without a very close attention to order and method. In 
this part of his system, Mr. Lancaster has been as eminently suc- 
cessful as in any other; contriving to make the method and ar- 
rangement, so necessary to his institution, a source of amusement 
to the children. In coming into school, in going out, and in moy- 
ing in their classes from one part of the school to another, the chit- 
dren move in a kind of measured pace, and in known places ac- 
cording to their number, of which every boy has one. 

Upon the first institution of the school, there was a great loss 
and confusion of hats. After every boy has taken his place there, 
they all stand up, expecting the word of command, Sing your 
hats. Upon which they immediately suspend their hats round their 
necks by a string provided for that purpose. When the young 
children write in sand, they all look attentively to their monitor, 
waiting for the word, and instantly fall to work, with military pre- 
cision, upon receiving it. 

All these little inventions keep children in a constant state of 
activity, prevent the listlessnes so observable in all other institu- 
tions for education, and evince, trifling as they appear to be, a 
very original mind in him who invented them. 
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The boys assemble round their reading or arithmetical cards, 
and take places as in common schools. He who is at the héad of the 
class wears a ticket with some suitable inscription, and has@ prize 
of a little picture. The ticket-bearer yields his badge of honor to 
whoever can excel him; and the desire of obtaining, and the fear 
of losing the mark of distinction, creates, as may be easily con- 
ceived, no common degree of enterprise and exertion. Boys have 
a prize when they are moved from one class to another, as the mo- 
nitor has also from whose class they are removed. 

Mr. Lancaster has established a sort of paper currency of tick- 
ets. These tickets are given for merit; two tickets are worth a 
paper kite, three worth a ball, four worth a wooden horse, &c. 

Mr. Lancaster observes, that it is no unusual thing with him to 
deliver one or two hundred prizes at the same time; and at such 
times the countenances of the whole school exhibit a most pleasing 
scene of delight. As the boys who obtain prizes commonly walk 
round the school in procession, holding their prizes in their hands, 
and a herald proclaiming before them “ These good boys have ob- 
tained prizes for going into another class.” The honor of this has 
an effect as powerful, if not more so, than the prizes them- 
selves.* 

A large collection of toys, bats, balls, pictures, and kites, is sus- 
pended above the master’s head, beaming glory and pleasure up- 
on the school beneath. 

As another incentive, he has also an order of merit. No boys are 
admitted to this order, but those who distinguish themselves by 
attention to their studies, and by their endeavors to check vice. 

The distinguishing badge is a silver medal and plated chain 
hanging from the neck. 

The superior class has a fixed place in the school; any class 
that can excel it, may eject them from this place, and occupy it 
themselves. Every member, both of the attacking and defending 
classes, feels, of course, the most lively interest in the issue of the 
contest. 

Mr. Lancaster punishes by shame rather than pain; varying 
the means of exciting shame, because, as he justly observes, any 
mode of punishment, long continued, loses its effect. 

The boys in the school appointed to teach others are @alled 
monitors. They are in the proportion of about one monitor to ten 


* Lancaster. 
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boys; so that, for the whole schaol of one thousand boys, there is 
only one master. The rest of the teaching is all done by the boys 
thems@ives; besides the teaching monitors, there are general mo- 
nitors, such as inspectors of slates, inspectors of absentees, &c. 
&c. 

The extraordinary discipline, progress, and economy of this 
school, are therefore, in a great measure, produced by an extraor- 
dinary number of non-commissioned officers, serving without pay, 
and learning while they teach, 

These are the predominant excellencies of Mr. Lancaster’s 
system, which we have transcribed from the perspicuous and lu- 
minous account of the Edinburgh reviewers. 

The knowledge of this system, when promulgated in this city, 
quickly raised a correspondent zeal for the imprevement and edu- 
cation of our indigent children. For the solicitude evinced by those 
few philanthropists, whose associations of wisdom, of influence, 
and true patriotism, were successfully directed to an object no 
less noble, than the erection here of a Lancaster school—every 
tribute of praise is due. 

The trustees of this institution (the New York Free School) 
together with all the visiters, who have examined and inspected 
the minute or general operation of the establishment, from its 
origin in 1806, unite in one accord of congratulation at the view 
of such an enchanting scene. 

The honorable and distinguished zeal which the legislature of 
the state have taken in the extension of these inestimable bless- 
ings, the liberal and munificent Jaws passed by them for those at- 
taimments, the promptitude with which their patronage has been 
extended to all associations whose objects are public beneficence, 
intitle them to the grateful esteem of all who are the advocates 
of humanity. 

It isa glorious cause of exultation to our city, that it embraces 
above forty benevolent combinations, who with unweary activity 
are laboring in the immense, unbounded field of charity. The 
inestimable consequences of so many associations concurring, in 
the practice of the salutary principles of benevolence, need no il- 
lustration to inforce a general competition and to produce an uni- 
versal imitation. 

Here we cannot refrain from manifesting our unqualified sen- 
timents of respect for those philanthropic ladies, who have so 
magpanimously braved all the vexations, and all the unforeseci 
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and unavoidable difficulties, which too frequently obstruct the 
completion of the most laudable plans for the diminution of wo. 
Influenced and animated by the cheering dictates of religion and 
virtue, they have, by incessant, vigorous, and persevering toil, in 
the benevolent cause, accomplished the establishment of two in- 
corporated female institutions: the one for the relief of poor wi- 
dows with small children; the other proclaims its benevolent cha- 
racter in its name, “ The Orphan Asylum Society.” 

The happiness and relief, extended by these institutions to the 
helpless objects of their care, have commanded universal coun- 
tenance, and will forever be regarded by the friends of humanity 
as a theme of their warmest praise. Their annual reports and 
published transactions deserve an extensive circulation. 

To call your attention to the various chambers which christian 
and godlike charity has opened for the reception of distressed 
poverty and helplessness, from the perilous hour of infant birth; 
the preservation and moral instruction of these poor little depen- 
dent outcasts; the asylum for the sick and the lame; the mansion 
wherein gloomy despair and outrageous madness become soothed 
by kindness into reason and calm; with eagerness could I pursue 
the gratifying subject through all its benevolent course, but this 
would demand the amplification of a volume. 

A book thus written, giving an accurate detail of the works 
of charity unfolded to view in this city, would be a permanently 
exalted monument of its beneficence; the most conspicuous part 
of which would probably be the grand and deeply interesting spec- 
tacle that now presents itself to your notice, to your sensibility, 
and to your philan.hropy. 

The New York Free School here arranged before you, with 
our masonic charge ingrafted therein, displays its juvenile ranks, 
proudly snatched from the ruinous and certain path of ignorance, 
vice, and immorality. Their preservation and tuition will be an 
ornament and a blessing to the present, and a happiness to suc-' 
ceeding generations. 

From this infant nursery of education, the patriot mind will 
at once perceive the incalculable and important effects which 
must flow from such a genial source, founded on the soundest 
principles of policy. 

Genius may here be awakened and stimulated to energies, 


which may increase the number of our invaluable artists, obsery- 
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ing agriculturists, adventurous navigators, scientific philosophers, 
learned physicians, able lawyers, pious and profound divities. 

Who can explore this heavenly prospective, without the feel- 
ings of enthusiasm, inSpired by an ardent love for the honor of 
our country; the annals of whose future greatness and glory, in 
the cabinet or in the field, may have its emblazoned lustre 
achieved by the manly wisdom and valor which Providence may 
evolve on the theatre of human action, from these humble 
means. 

Our time, my christian friends, will not admit of a more ex- 
tended examination of the various works of charity which we 
have thus superficially reviewed. With what inexpressible de- 
light must the patrons and friends of the New York Free School 
have witnessed the inraptured scene, introduced with so much 
feeling to their view, by the president of that corporation, in his 
pointed and pathetic address upon the transformation of the arse- 
nal, from being the sullen and gloomy abode of arms, to an ex- 
alted and benevolent seminary of education. 


His generous and benevolent narrative evinced the sympathe- 
tic sentiments of an affectionate heart. His elevation to dignified 


stations in society has enlarged his powers of beneficence, and 
inspired him with unabated zeal in the devotion of a liberal por- 
tion of his influence to the alleviation of the miseries of man- 
kind. 

Such has been the conduct of the first magistrate of our city, 
who has cordially cooperated with the trustees to promote the 
interests of this institution; and he justly claims from the craft 
the dignified honors which appertain to his exalted character, as 
grand master of the state. 


Masonic Brethren, 


May the benevolence which you have shown to these infants, 
nuw assembled, be productive of happiness to you here and here- 
after; and may we proceed with confidence in the support, pro- 
motion, and perfection of the great work which we have under- 
taken. 

As masons, ye profess yourselves the guardians of the unpro- 
tected, the widow’s friend, and the orphan’s shield. We are thus 
appropriately and naturally invited to reflect on the divine charac- 
ter and amiable virtues of him who was the bosom friend of out 
blessed Redeemer, of him who has inculcated, in the most glow- 
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ing Janguage of persuasion, that our supreme duty is, love to God 
—tenderness, meekness, benevolence, affection, love, and charity 
towards all mankind. Inspired by the animated and lively exam- 
ple of our patron, the holy St. John, whese writings we profess- 
edly and I hope practically revere, we place our trust and faith 
that we may be perfected in our love to God and to our fellow 
creatures, which is so impressively injoined upon us by God him- 
self, as stands recorded by that apostle, in his emphatic and cha- 
racteristic declaration to his disciples, saying, “ By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love one to ano- 
ther.”* And again, that our sphere of benevolence might be the 
more unlimited, he commands his followers, “ That they should 
love one another, as he had loved them, that they also should love 
one another.”’t 

To these commandments, emanating from the pure fountain 
of the Deity, is to be ascribed, the wide extension of charity, 
which has expanded the heart, with the most animated zeal, in 
the discharge of every social and benevolent duty. 

Hence let these salutary, inestimable, and pathetic instruc- 
tions, which lead the shining way to eternal happiness, be. often 
the affectionate theme of masonic contemplation; and as it is our 
duty, so let it be our glorious ambition, through life, to imitate, 
with all our power, the virtues of him, in honor, and in comme- 
moration of whose immortal name, we celebrate this happy day. 


Much respected Friends, 


PLeasinG and gratifying as the scene now presented to. your 
view may appear, from a conviction that much has been done for 
the diminution of human misery in snatching nearly four hun- 
dred of these poor little dependent outcasts as brands from the 
burnings, yet can we say that our ¢haritable duty is completed? 
No: much remains undone to consummate the great work: be- 
hold them with an eye of pity and commiseration; reflect for a 
moment that their education is only provided for, and that the re- 
treats of misery and affliction, from whence some of them have 
been selected, loudly call (in this inclement season) for farther 
support; some of them (whose parents’ lives have been spared) 
demand your immediate attention: the hard hand of poverty 
haunts their cheerless dwellings; sickness and want incirele their 


* John, xiii, 35 +, John, v, 34. 
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beds; and nothing is left but a parent’s tear to comfort and con- 
sole their distress. 

Others are dependent on the industry of an infirm and sickly 
mother, who has lost her partner and support; and what is still 
worse, those dependent cherubs have lost a tender and affection- 
ate father, leaving their calls for food and clothing unprovided for. 

Still farther—perhaps among them some poor and helpless 
female is left destitute of a father’s arm and a father’s heart. Oh! 
brotherly love! here exert thy power; here, I beseech thee, thou 
God of mercy! let brotherly love shower down, hover over with 
all its sacred influence, and infuse into the hearts of all present a 
disposition to exert every endeavor, at this happy moment, to 
give liberally for their support: for how christian and godlike the 
principle, to bestow bountifully on such occasions; how truly cor- 
respondent with the emphatic language of our blessed Redeemer, 
‘*T was an hungry, and ye gave me meat; I was thirsty, and ye 
gave me drink; naked, and ye clothed me.” 

Will you not, my friends, on this day, obey the divine pre- 
cept, and cheer the hearts of these little objects of your care, and 
cause the widow’s heart to leap for joy? 

Yes, I know you will: I have seen your liberal conduct on 
similar occasions. Citizens of New York, you are not to be sur- 
passed in your extensive donations to the poor and the necdy; 
hasten again to fulfil this godlike duty—aid the trustees by your 
liberal gifts this day, to wrap some of the most indigent objects 
in a warm mantle, to brave the tempestuous blast of winter, so 
that they may be enabled to attend their studies with comfort and 
advantage. 

Pardon me, if I express myself in too animating a strain. | 
plead the cause of the widow, the fatherless, and the orphan: yes, 
if I could on this occasion ufilock the miser’s heart and coffer, I 
would willingly plead all day. ‘ 

But to conclude:—Consider that many of these objects here 
presented are the offspring of those who belong to no particular 
society or sect; but at the same time remember, that they. are 
your neighbors. Hear the commandment, “ Love thy neighbor as 
thyself.” Fulfil, then, on this day, the commandment, and in thus 
doing you fulfil the whole law of love. 

The blessings of those who are nearly perishing will come 
upon you, accompanied with the divine approbation, and followed 
with the reward of the divine philanthropist. 
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May God incline your hearts to give liberally! may His bless- 
ing abide with you! and when the dim lamp of nature is about to 
expire, may you, through grace, be enabled to exclaim with the 
apostle Paul, “ O-death! where is thy sting? O grave! where is 
thy victory? The sting of death is sin, and the strength of sin is 
the law; thanks be given unto God, who has given us the victory, 
through our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ.” 

Thus may you pass through the dark valley and shadow of 
death, rejoicing in full assurance and hope, through faith, to en- 
ter the mansions of eternal bliss. In which blessed place, may 
God, of his infinite mercy and goodness, grant that we may all 
have a happy meeting. 

Unto Thee, O God, we dedicate these children, May they be 
instructed in thy fear and admonition; and mfay this seminary 
prove to be a fountain of piety, religion, and virtue, from whence 
may flow forth streams to make glad the city of our God. 


Fer the Freemason’s Magazine. 
CHARACTER OF JOSEPH CLAY, ESQ. 


In a letter from James Cursusn, Worshipful Master of Lodge No. 2, 
Lecturer on Chemistry, &c. to a Past Master of one of the Lodges in 
the city of Philadelphia. 

“ THE character of Mr. Cray will ever grace the page of 
American biography. His mighty mind comprehended within its 
sphere the learning of the present day. In truth, the erudition of 
our much lamented brother was as extensive as the circle of the 
arts and sciences. His knowledge was not confined to any parti- 
cular branch of learning, which generally characterizes men in 
higher stations; but it was of that kind, embracing physical and 
metaphysical reasoning, which exalted his mind to the contem- 
plation of celestial and terrestrial nature; amd which called forth 
all the active energies of the intellectual faculty. We find him at 
once the statesman, natural historian, philosopher, chemist, and 
mathematician. He was also versed in Greek, Latin, and Arabic; 
and during his confinement, when the violence of the disorder 
abated, his mind was employed in the study of the Hebrew 
tongue; in which, I am informed, he made great progress. How 
great is that mind which embraces within its scope so many 
intricate and complicated sciences! How exalted is the contem- 
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plation of nafttre! His knowledge of botany, mineralogy, and some 
other departments of natural history, emanating as a ray which 
enlightens the bewildered traveller, soon brought him into no- 
tice. Accordingly, he was unanimously elected an honorary fellow 
of the Philrlelphia Linnzan Society. 

« As a man of benevolence and charity, none was more conspi- 
cuous; as a statesman and financier, his judgment shone with 
resplendent lustre in the congress of the United States. As a 
representative, therefore, he did honor to his constituents, and 
to his country; for he was always found in that line of duty he 
owed his country and its general welfare. As a mason, no one 
was more expert in the work of the craft. In the high and exalt- 
ed station of worshipful master of lodge No. 3, to which he was 
called by the brethren of said lodge, he shone as a star of the first 
magnitude in the east; as the pillar of wisdom, he iNumuned the 
lodge; as a column of the Corinthian order, he gave strength to 
his design, and beauty to his work. More lately, his unremitted 


os 


zeal for the order of masonry was shown at the consecration of 
the New Hall, in the solemn rites and ceremonies in which he 
participated. With that zeal and perseverance in works of charity 
and benevolence, we find him at the head of a new chapter in the 
Holy Royal Arch, in the character of high priest; the solemn du- 
ties of which he conducted with wisdom, harmony, and beauty— 
But, alas! he is no more.****** ** 
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ANNIVERSARY ORATION. 
BY GEORGE W. BURNET, ESQ. 
‘Vova Cesaria Harmony Lodge Nos 10, A.d. 5798. 
Dedicated (by order) to AntTuvur Str. Crate, Esq 


Brethren, 


can 


IT has been customary, since the earliest ages, with all na- 
tions, to set apart certain days in the year for the commemora- 
tion of the actions of the most wise and virtuous, The sage, the 
patriot, the hero, and the saint, have ever been honored with days 
of festivity and rejoicing. The propriety of this custom is proved 
by its universality; and its utility by long and actual experience. 
It gives an opportunity ‘to testify a becoming gratitude to heaven, 
for the talents and virtues which it hath let the world; to pay the 
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just tribute of respect which is due the deceased; and to hold up 
to public view his virtuous acts for the example and imitation of 
others. 

Among these days of jubilee, few have more anciently or 
more deservedly been celebrated than the one on which we are 
now assembled. From time immemorial it has been regarded, by 
professors of the gospel as well as by masons, as a day of sacred 
festivity, in honor of our worthy saint and brother, the most be- 
loved disciple of our heavenly Grand Master: h:m who, though 
of mean extraction, of no education, and without a fortune, was 
raised by the Supreme Architect to the most important offices— 
him who bore testimony of the labors and charges of his Divine 
Master; who beheld his transfiguration on mount Tabor; was with 
him in the garden of Gethsemene; and alone of his disciples, accom- 
panied him to Calvary’s mount. St. John was the son of Zebedee, 
and brother of St. James the Great. He was called, by the Most 
High, from mending his net on the sea of Gallilce, to the more 
exalted employment of becoming a fisher of men. His residence 
was at Ephesus, where he wrote, by divine inspiration, his ele- 
gant history of the life, doctrines, death, and sufferings of his 
beloved Master; and where he proved himself to be a good ma- 
son, by extending the arm of charity to relieve the wants and 
soothe the cares of the aged mother of Jesus. St. John founded 
the churches of Smyrna, Pergamus, Thyatira, Sardis, Philadel- 
phia, and Laodicea. Even the wandering Parthians were objects 
of his care and attention; among whom he disseminated his use- 
ful doctrines. At a good old age he died at Ephesus, lamented by 
his friends, and respected by his enemis. 

Such was the life and conduct of the worthy brother and saint, 
in honor of whom we are this day assembled. It is difficult to de- 
termine, whether we should most admire his zealous attachment 
to his Divine Master, his disinterested beneyolence and charity 
to man, or his shining talents as displayed in his divine writings. 
May all his virtues be objects of our admiration and praise; and 


‘may we learn to imitate him in all his perfections. 


On an occasion like the present, when assembled to pay a tri- 
bute of honor and respect due to a departed brother, it appears to 
me proper that we should take an historical view of our society, 
and of the principles whereon it is founded. I shall therfore pro- 
ceed to this pleasing task. 

The antiquity of out royal art may be traced to the first forma- 
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tion of man. When God made Adam, and breathed into him the 
breath of life, he planted in his bosom the first principles of ma- 
sonry. He indued him with a love of order, harmony, religion, 
and brotherly affection; and taught him to exercise the mechani- 
cal parts of our craft in the fragrant and extensive fields of Para- 
dise. By the fall of our primoge. itor, the lustre of these princi- 
ples was tarnished, and his labors rendered imperfect; but being 
of divine origin, they never became extinct, and the Craft sur- 
vived. To cultivate and adorn these divine shoots; and to extend, 
improve, and embellish his infant practical labors, has been the 
glorious task of succeeding masons. . 

The immediate descendents of Adam made no important ad- 
vances in the art, of which history has given an account. The ma- 
sonic sons of Lamech first learned to divide their flock. They first 
discovered geometry; built houses of timber and stone; wrought 
iron and brass; and invented the harp.» These and other sciences 
were gradually improving, until the increasing luxury and wick- 
edness of the age threatened the ruin of the whole world. When 
our heavenly Grand Master, selecting Noah and his sons, the 
greatest masons of the age, who for a long time gave name to 
our society, was graciously pleased to cause them to enter the ark 
of their own building, whereby masonry and man were saved 
from the universal deluge. 

No sooner had these worthy brothers landed on the mount, 
than they erected an altar for the offering of sacrifices to the Su- 
preme Architect. They communicated to their children geome- 
try, the art of building, and some other sciences. The progress 
made by their descendents was eminently displayed on the plains 
of Shinar, in the building of the tower of Babel. It was at this 
building that masons first took to themselves a name, and invent- 
ed that universal language whereby they have been able to con- 
verse with each other, in all ages, without the use of specch. 
Though it pleased the Deity to prevent the completion of this 
building, and disperse his laborers through the earth; yet it is evi- 
dent, that his purpose was not to destroy the craft; but to extend 
their knowledge and usefulness. We behold them diffusing and 
perfecting the arts and sciences in every part of the world. We 
behold superb cities, magnificent temples, immense labyrinths, 
and stupendous pyramids, every where arising by their hands. 

Much had already been done by illustrious masons, to perfect 
the noble art;*but the honor of establishing our society, upon @ 
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permanent foundation, was reserved for king Solomon. He it was 
who collected the most eminent master masons, fellow craftsmen, 
and laborers, then on earth, to build that magnificent temple, 
which bore his own name. He put them under the charge of our 
illustrious grand master Hiram Abiff, the most accomplished ma- 
son of his age. He formed them into regular lodges; appointed 
over them judicious rulers; framed for them wise and wholesome 
by-laws; and laid the most solid foundations of harmony, love, and 
friendship among the brotherhood. “ Every member was taught 
secrecy and prudence, morality and good fellowship. Each knew 
his particular employment. The noble and the wise became the 
associates of the ingenious craftsmen. All discordant .passions 
were expelled the peaceful walls. The grand design was vigor- 
ously pursued, without even the noise of the hammer or the ax, 
and a public dedication completed the important operation.” 
Masonry being thus firmly established, it extended its salutary 
influences over the whole of the then inhabited parts of the earth. 
It was patronized by the several potentates of Europe and Asia, 
many of whom thinking it no degradation to put themselves ona 
level with masons, became actual members of our society. It 
flourished in Greece and Rome under the patronage of the wise 
and virtuous; and as early as the forty-third year of the christian 
era, the Romans introduced it into Britain. Since this period its his- 
tory has become regular and authentic, and is familiar to all of us. 
Thus has Masonry been handed down by revolving ages, pure 
and uncorrupted from the first beginning of things. It has en- 
dured through the darkest ages of ignorance and barbarity—has 
withstood the severest attacks of Gethism and Vandalism—and 
has risen with new lustre from these dark abodes, on the first 
dawning of science. While other societies, together with the 
kingdoms, empires, and commonwealths in which they existed, 
have successively perished, and remain only on the tablets of the 
faithful historian, as so many monuments of the weakness of 
their foundations, and of the perishableness of their materials, 
what can.be the reason that the temple which we inhabit hath 
alone endured the corroding blasts of time, and proudly braved 
its utmost efforts? what, but that its builder is God! its founda- 
tion, eternal truth; and its materials, universal love, charity, and 
benevolence. A building reared by the Almighty Architect rest- 
ing on such a foundation, and composed of such materials, may 
VOL. Ui. 14 7 
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well have remained unmoved through ages; and shall yet exist, 
until the pillars of the universe be shaken, when the heavens 
themselves shall pass away as a scroll before the Great Archi- 
tect, and every mountain and every island be removed from their 
places—then shall the faithful laborers, in this our earthly build- 
ing, be translated to our heavenly Grand Master above, there to 
execute the works of his will, in the temple not built with hands, 
eternal in the heavens. 
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Permit me now, my brothers, to enumerate a few of the ex- 
cellent principles and leading characteristics of our institution. 
They cannot be too frequently repeated, nor too strongly injoined 
on us. They ought to be ingraved on the tablet of each of our 
hearts, and ever placed before our eyes; that while we admire 
their excellence, we may square our actions by their sacred in- 
junctions. 

Masonry injoins on us our duty to God, to our neighor, and 
te ourselves. To the Deity we owe reverence and submission; to 
man, love and good fellowship; to ourselves, temperance, pru- 
dence, and a judicious self-government. As members of society, 


masons are to obey the laws, respect their rulers, and live quiet 
and peaceable lives. ‘To the honor of our institution be it men- 


tioned, it admits not of distinctions of any kind, Though it taketh 
from no man that which he hath, but rather adds to his dignity: 
yet virtue and knowledge, im the royal art, are the only founda- 
tions of greatness, and the only steps to preeminence among the 
brotherhood. Every “good man and true,” who conforms to the 
principles of our institution, is accepted of by us. Jt matters not 
whether he be Jew or Gentile, Greek or Hebrew, if his princi- 
ples be pure, and his love sincere. The charity of a mason ex- 
tends to the whole human race; it disdains the narrow contrac- 
tions of sect or party, whose selfish and unfeeling hearts would 
exclude the rest of their species; but in imitation of our Most 
High Master, extends the arm of benevolence to all those, of 
whatever nation, language, religion, or politics, “who fear the 
Lord and work righteousness.” The particular institutions,-civil 
or religious, of different nations, it disturbs not. These it consi- 
ders as but forms, with regard to which every man is free to act, 
without answering to any but himself, his own conscience, and his 
God. But the essentials of religion, the one thing needful, it ex- 
pects and requires from all its members. By this judicious con- 
duct our institution unites the whole family of mankind in bonds 
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of brotherly affection. It teaches them to rise superior to ancient 
prejudices, hateful distinctions, and invidious jealousies; to expel 
ignorance, superstition, and bigotry from their breasts; and to 
unite-their joint efforts in diffusing and inforcing those universal 
principles of virtue and morality, which tend most to promote the 
honor of our Great Architect, and the happiness of the human 


race. 
in a particular manner, masonry recommends charity and be- 


nevolence. As it is the highest honor, so it is the chief happiness 
of a mason, to pardon the errors and relieve the distresses of his 
fellow creatures. It is his glory and delight to sympathize with 
those that mourn, to relieve their wants, and soothe their cares. 
He pours the oil of joy into their bleeding hearts; and extends 
the arm of charity to raise their drooping spirits. O charity! thou 
heaven-bora virtue, long mayest thou preside as the guardian ge- 
nius of masonry! long mayest thou reign over the hearts of the 
brotherhood, inciting them to ects of charity and love, until the 
whole earth shall be gladdened by thy divine influence. 

These are some of the objects of our institution which I am 
permitted to disclose. As long, any brothers, as they are sted- 
fastly pursued—as long as we endeavor to promote the most ex- 
tensive philanthropy—to disseminate the most disinterested be- 
nevolence—and to cultivate every useful art and science, we shall 
meet with the applause and patronage of the wise and virtuous. 
In vain shall our enemies marshal their hosts against our institu- 
tion. Their exerted malice shall bring themselves to shame; and 
the malignant shafts of their calumny shall recoil with deuble 
force on their own heads. Our institution shall flourish, opposed 
by all their efforts. The rays of its sacred light shall dispel the 
clouds of prejudice and ignorance which overshadow the world; 
and diffuse virtue, truth, and science, to ages yet unknown. 


a 


DUTIES OF A MASON. 


Try first homage thou owest to the Deity; the second to the 
authority of civil society. 

Honor the fathers of the state; love thy country; be religiously 
scrupulous in the fulfilling of all the duties of a good citizen: con- 
sider that they are become sacred by the voluntary masonic vow; 
and that the violation of them, in a profane man, would be weak- 
ness; but in thee, hypocrisy and criminality. 
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THE LADY’S TOILET. 
—- + 
AN EASTERN NOVEL. 
, “2 tinued from page 38.] 

IN these happy moments it is easy to conceive what trans- 
ports of joy were felt both by the father and son: after a thousand 
tender embraces Liu, forcing himself from the arms of his son, 
went and threw himself at the feet of Tchin: how much am I 
obliged to you, said he, for taking him into your house, and bring- 
ing up with so much goodness this dear part of myself! Without 
you we might never have been reunited. 

My amiable benefactor, replied Tchin, lifting him up, ’tis this 
generous act of virtue in restoring the two hundred taéls which 
has moved the compassion of Heaven; "tis Heaven itself that has 
conducted you hither, where you have recovered what you lost, 
and have vainly sought so many years; now I know that this 
lovely boy belongs to you, I am uneasy that I did not use him 
with greater friendship. 

Prostrate yourself my son, said Liu, and show your gratitude 
to your benefactor. Tchin put himself in a posture to return the 
compliments that were made; but Liu, in confusion for this excess 
of civility, immediately approached him, and prevented his pur- 
pose. These ceremonies being at an end they sat down again, and 
Tchin placed young Hieul on a seat near his father. 

Then Tchin began to speak: my brother, said he to Liu, for 


it is a name I shall give you henceforward, I have a daughter al- 


most thirteen, my design is to give her in marriage to your son 
that we may be more firmly united by this alliance: this proposal 
was made with such an air of sincerity, that Liu did not think it 
necessary to make the usual compliments which civility requires, 
he therefore got over them, and immediately gave his consent. 

As it was late they parted, Hieul went to rest in the same 
room with his father, and one may judge with how much tender- 
ness they passed the night. The next day, Liu thought of taking 
leave of his host, but could not resist his earnest persuasions to 
stay: Tchin had prepared a second feast, wherein he spared no- 
thing to regale the intended father in law of his daughter and new 
son in law, to comfort them at their departure; they drank large 
draughts, and gave themselves up to joy. 
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Towards the end of the repast Tchin took a purse of twenty 
taéls, and Jooking upon Liu, My amiable son in law, said he, du- 
ring the time he has been with me may have suffered something 
contrary to my intention and my knowledge; here is a little pre- 
sent for him till 1 can give more substantial testimonies of My 
tender affection, and I would not by any means have him refuse 
it. 

How! replied Liu, when I contract so honorable an alliance, 
and ought, according to custom, to make marriage-presents my- 
self, and only defer it for awhile because I am on a journey, must 
you load me with gifts? It is too mugeh, I cannot accept of them; 
this would cover me with confusion. 

Alas! who thought, said T chin, of offering you so small a mat- 
ter? it is to my son in law, agg not to you, that I make this little 
present; in short, if you persist in the refusal it will be to mea 
certain sign that my alliance is not agreeable. 

Liu saw very well that. he must comply, and that resistance 
was useless; he therefore humbly accepted the present, and ma- 
king his son rise from the table, ordered him to make a profound 
reverence to Tchin. That which I give you, said Tchin, raising 
him up, is but @ trifle, and deserves no thanks. Hieul then went 
into the inward part of the house to return his mother in law 
thanks. The whole day was spent in feast and diversions, which 
were not ended till the approach of night. 

Liu, being retired to his chamber, gave himself up to reflec- 
tions on this strange event: It must be owned, cried he, that in 
restoring the two hundred taéls that I found, I did an action 
agreeable to Heaven, since I am rewarded by the happiness of 
finding my son, and contracting so honorable an alliance; this is 
happiness upon happiness, and is like working flowers of gold 
upon a piece of beautiful silk: how can I show my gratitude for 
so many favors? Here are. twenty taéls that Tchin has given to 
my son; can I do better than to lay them out for the subsistence 
of virtuous bonzes? this will be like scattering blessings upon the 
earth. : 

The next day after breakfast, the father and son made ready 
their baggage, and took leave of their host; they went to the port 
and hired a bark, but hardly had they sailed half a league before 
they came to a place in the river whence arose a confused noise, 
and the water seemed in great agitation; it was a bark laden with 
passengers that was sinking; they heard the poor wretches cry 
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out for help; and the people on the bank, alarmed with the sight, 
called to several_small barks to go to their assistance; but the wa- 
termen, being a kind of hard-hearted people, required the assur- 
ance of a good reward before they would give any, 

~ Daring this debate Liu and his bark arrived; when he under- 
stood what was the matter, said he, within himself, to save a man’s 
life is much more meritorious than to adorn temples and main- 
tain bonzes; let us consecrate the twenty taéls to this good work, 
and succor these poor wretches who are likely to perish; at the 
same instant he declared that he would give twenty taéls among 
those who should save in their barks these half-drowned people. 

No sooner was this offer made but the watermen covered the 
river in a moment; even some of the spectators who stood upon 
the bank, and were skilful in swimming, threw themselves preci- 
pitately into the water; and in a few minutes they all were brought 
safe to land. Liu, greatly pleased with the success, immediately 
gave the promised reward. 

These poor people taken out of the water, and from the gates 
of death, came to return thanks to their deliverer; one of the com- 
pany, surveying Liu more attentively, suddenly cried out, How! 
is it you my elder brother? by what good fortune do I meet you 
here? Liu, turning about, knew his third brother Liu Tchin, and 
was so transported with joy that he was quite in a rapture, and 
joining his hands together, O wonderful! said he, Heaven has con- 
ducted me hither at this critical moment to save my brother’s life! 
after which he lent him his hand, embraced him, helped him into 
the bark, assisted him to take off his wet garments, and gave him 
others. 

Liu Tchin, being come to himself, performed all the duties that 
custom requires from a younger brother; and the elder having 
made a proper return, called Hieul, who was in one of the rooms 
of the bark, to come and salute his uncle; then he related all his 
adventures, which filled Liu Tchin with amazement, from which 
he didnot soon recover: But let me know, said Liv, what could 
bring you into this part of the country? 

It is not possible, said Liu Tchin, to tell you in a few words 
the cause of my journey: when you had been three years absent 
from your house we had news that you died of a disease in the 
province of Chan Si; my second brother, as head of the family, 
in your absence made an inquiry, and assured us that it was true; 
this was like a clap of thunder to my sister in law, who was in- 
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consolable, and went in deep mourning; as for myself, T constantly 
affirmed that the news was not certain, and that I believed no- 
thing of it. 

A few days after, my second brother presséd my sister in law 
to think of a new marriage, but she always rejected the proposi- 
tion; in short she engaged me to undertake a journey into Chan 
Si, to inform myself upon the spot concerning your affairs; and 
when I least thought of it, being ready to perish in the waves, I 
met with my dear brother who saved my life: this protection of 
Heaven is so truly wonderful; but, my brother, believe me there 
is no time to lose; make what haste you can to your house to mi- 
tigate the sorrows of my sister in law, who undergoes too violent 
a persecution; and the least delay may cause misfortunes that are 
not to be remedied. 

Liu was ina great consternation at this recital, and sending 
for the master of the bark, though it was late, gave him orders 
to set sail and to proceed on his voyage all the night. 

While Liu met with these adventures, Ouang his wife was in 
the utmost distress; a thousand reasons prevailed upon her not to 
believe her husband was dead; but Liu Pao, who by this pretend- 
ed death became master of the house, affirmed it so positively 
that at length she seemed convinced, and went into mourning. 

Liu Pao had a wicked heart, and was capable of the most dis- 
honorable actions: I make no doubt, said he, but my eldest bro- 
ther is dead, and I am become master. My sister in law is young, 
handsome and well made, her relations live’ at a distance, and she 
cannot readily procure their assistance: I will force her to marry 
again as soon as possible, by which means I shall get a sum of 
money. 

He communicated his intentions to his wife Yang, and ordered 
her to employ a skilful marriage-broker, but Ouang refused to 
heaiken to the proposition; she swore she wonld continue a wi- 
dow and honor by her widowhood the memory of her husband. 
Her brother in law Liu Tchin confirmed her in this resolution; 
insomuch that all the artifices they could make use of had no 
success. She could not get it out of her mind but that her hus- 
band: was still living, and desired to be satisfied about it. Reports, 
said she, are often false, and without sending to the place it is im- 
possible to be fully certain: the journey indeed is long, at least 
two hundred leagues; but what then, I know the good disposition 
of my brother Liu Tchin; I should be glad if he would "yo into 
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the province of Chan Si, and inform himself of the truth; and if 
I have been so unfortunate as to lose my husband, he will at least 
bring back his precious remains. 

Liu Tchin was desired to undertake this journey, and he ac- 
cordingly departed; his absence rendered Lin Pao more ardent 
in his pursuits; besides having for some days past had ill success 
at gaming, he could not tell where to get money to try to recover 
his losses: In the strait that he was in he met with a merchant of 
Kiang Si, who had just lost his wife and was looking for another. 
Liu Pao laid hold of the opportunity, and proposed his sister in 
law; the merchant agreed to the proposal, but not without taking 
the precaution to inform himself, whether she was young and 
handsome; and as soon as he knew the certainty, he lost no time, 
and’ paid twenty taéls to conclude the affair. 


Zo be concluded in our next. 


A VIEW OF THE CHURCH OF SAINT PETER AT ROME 


[From a Novel, by Madame de Stael Holstein.) 


CORINNA and Lord Nelville, on their way to St. Peter’s, 
stopped before the castle of St. Angelo: There, said Corinna, is 
one of those edifices whose exterior is most original. This is the 
tomb of Adrian, which, changed into a fortress by the Goths, bears 
the double character of its first and second destination. Built for 
the dead, an impenetrable inclosure surrounds it; and neverthe- 
less the living have added something hostile to it by the exterior 
fortifications, which form a contrast with the silence and noble in- 
utility of a funeral monument. 

On the top is seen an angel of bronze, with a naked sword; 
and in the interior the most cruel imprisonment is inflicted. 
Every event of the Roman history, from Adrian to our time, is 
connected with this monument. It was here that Belisarius de- 
fended himself against the Goths, and, almost as barbarous as 
they who attacked him, threw at the enemy the beautiful statues 
that adorned the interior of the edifice. Crescentius, Arnault de 
Brescia, Nicholas Rienzi, those friends of Roman liberty, who 
have so often taken recollections for hopes, defended themselves 
for a long time in this imperial tomb. I love this monument, 
which iS*united to so many illustrious facts. I love this luxury o! 
the master of the world—a magnificent tomb. ‘There is some- 
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thing great in the man who, possessing every enjoyment, every 
terrestrial pomp, is not dismayed from making preparations for 
his death a long time before hand. Moral ideas and disinterested 
sentiments fill the soul, when it in a manner breaks through the 
boundaries of mortality. 

It is from hence that we ought to perceive St. Peter’s. The 
pillars in front of it ought to extend as far as here. Such was the 
superb plan of Michael Angelo: but the men of our day no longer 
think of posterity. When once we have turned enthusiasm into 
ridicule, we have defeated every thing except money and power. 
It is you who will revive that sentiment, cried lord Nelville; who 
ever experienced the happiness I enjoy?—Rome shown by you? 
Rome illustrated %y imagination and genius! Rome, that is a world 
animated by sentiment, without which the world itself is a desert. 
Ah! Corinna, what will succeed to these days more happy than 
my heart and my fate permit? Corinna answered him with sweet- 
ness.—All the sincere affections proceed from Heaven, Oswald. 
Why should it not protect what it inspires’ It is to Heaven that 
the disposal of us appertains. 

At that moment St. Peter’s appeared to them: the loftiest 
building that man ever raised; for even the pyramids of Egypt 
are inferior to it in height. Perhaps, said Corinna, I ought to have 
shown you the finest of our buildings last; but that is not my sys- 
tem. It is my opinion, that to produce a sensibility for the fine 
arts, we must begin by beholding objects that inspire a deep and 
lively admiration. This sentiment, once felt, reveals, if 1 may so 
express myself, a new sphere of ideas, and renders us afterward 
more capable of loving and of judging, what even in an inferior 
order retraces the first impression we have received. All those 
gradations, those prudent methods, one tint after another, to pre- 
pare for great effects, are not to my taste. We cannot arrive at 
the sublime by degrees: infinite distances separate it even frons 
that which is only beautiful. 

On their arrival opposite St. Peter’s, Oswald felt an emotion 
altogether extraordinary. It was the first time that the work of man 
had produced on him the same effect as one of the wonders of 
nature. This is the only work of art now on earth possessing 
that kind of grandeur which characterizes the immediate works 
of the Creator. Corinna enjoyed the astonishment of Oswald.— 


I have chosen, said she, a day when the sun is in all its lustre. to 
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show you this edifice. I have in reserve for you a still more ex- 
quisite, more religious pleasure, when you shall contemplate it 
by moonlight. But you must first witness the most brilliant intel- 
lectual feast—the genius of man adorned with the magnificence 
of nature. 

The square of St. Peter is surrounded by pillars; those at a 
distance of a light, and those near of a massive structure’ The 
ground, which is on a gentle ascent up to the portico of the church, 
still adds to the effect which it produces. An obelisc, eighty feet 
high, stands in the middle of the square; but its height appears 
as nothing in the presence of the cupola of St. Peter’s. The form 
of the obelisc alone has something in it that pleases the imagina- 
tion. Its summit is lost in the air, and seems to lift the mind 
of man to Heaven. This monument, which was constructed in 
Egypt, to adorn the baths of Caligula, and which Sixtus V caused 
to be conveyed to the foot of the temple of St. Peter; this con- 
temporary of so many centuries, which have spent their fury upon 
it in vain, inspires us with a sentiment of respect. Man, sensible 
of his own fleeting existence, cannot contemplate, without emo- 
tion, that which appears to be immutable. At some distance, on 
each side of the obelisc, are two fountains, whose waters form a 
perpetual and abundant cascade. This murmuring of waters, 
which we are accustomed to hear in the midst of the country, 
produces, in this inclosure, a sensation intirely new; but this sen- 
sation is quite in harmony with that which the aspect of a majes- 
tic temple gives birth to. 

Painting and sculpture, imitating generally the human figure, 
or some object existing in nature, awaken in our soul ideas per- 
fectly clear and positive; but a fine monument of architecture has 
not any determinate meaning, if it may be so expressed; so that 
we are seized, in contemplating it, with that kind of reverie with- 
out measure and without aim, which leads us into a boundless 
ocean of thought. The noise of the fountains agrees with all these 
vague and deep impressions: it is uniform as the edifice is re- 
cular. 


* Eternal motion and eternal repose” 


are thus blended with each other. It is particularly in a spot like 
this that Time seems stripped of his power: for he appears no 
more able to dry up the fountains than to shake the immovable 
stone. The waters, which spout in sheaves from these fountains, 
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form such light clouds, that on a fine day.the rays of the sun pro- 
duce on them little rainbows formed of the most beautiful colors. 

Stop here a moment, said Corinna to lord Nelville; when they 
had already reached the portico of the church; stop a little before 
you lift up the veil which covers the door of the temple. Does not 
your heart beat as you approach this sanctuary? And do not you 
feel, at the moment of entrance, all that excites expectation of a 
solemn event? Corinna herself lifted up the cugtain and held it 
to let Nelville pass. She displayed so much grace in this attitude, 
that the first look of Oswald was to admire her as she stood; and 
for some moments she ingressed his whole attention. In the mean 
time he proceeded into the temple; and the impression he received 
beneath those immense vaults was so deep and so religious that 
love itself wes no longer able to fill his soul intirely. He walked 
slowly by the side of Corinna, both preserving silence. Indeed, 
every thing here seemed to command silence: the least noise re- 
echoes to such a distance, that no language seems worthy of be- 
ing repeated in an abode which may almost be called eternal! 
Prayer alone, the voice of calamity, produces a powerful emotion 
in these vast regions; and when, beneath these immense domes, you 
hear some old man dragging his feeble steps along the polished 
marble, watered with so many tears, we feel that man as interest- 
ing even by the infirmity of his nature, which subjects his divine 
soul to so many sufferings; and that the worship of affliction, 
Christianity, is the true guide for the conduct of man upon earth. 

Corinna interrupted the reverie of Oswald, and said to him— 
You have seen gothic churches in England, and in Germany: you 
must have remarked that they have a much more gloomy effect 
than this church.’ There was something of mystery in the catho- 
licism of the northern nations: ours speaks to the imagination by 
exterior objects. Michuel Angelo said, in beholding the cupola of 
the Pantheon, I will place it in the air; and in effect, St. Peter’s is 
a temple built upon achurch. There is some connexion between 
the ancient religions and Christianity, in the effect which the in- 
terior of this edifice produces upon the imagination. I often come 
and walk here to restore to my soul that serenity which it some- 
times loves. The sight of such a monument is like music conti- 
nual and stationary which waits to afford you pleasure at your ap- 
proach; and certainly we must reckon among the claims of our 
nation to glory, the patience, the courage, and the disinterested- 
ness of the heads of the church, who have dedicated one hundred 
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and fifty years, so much money, and so much labor, to the com- 
pletion of an edifice, which they who built it could not expect to 
enjoy. It is even a service rendered to the public morals, to pre- 
sent a nation with a monument which is the emblem of so many 
noble and generous ideas. Yes, answered Oswald, here the arts 
possess grandeur, and imagination and invention are full of ge- 
nius; but how is the dignity of man himself excluded here! What 
establishments! #W hat feebleness in the greater part of the go- 
vernments of Italy! And, nevertheless, what subjugation in the 
mind!—Other nations, interrupted Corinna, have borne the yoke 
the same as we, and have at least possessed that imagination 
which made them dream of another fate. 


‘ Servi stam si, ma servi ognor trementi,’* 


said Altieri, the boldest of our modern writers. There is so much 
soul in our fine arts that, perhaps, one day our character will be 
equal to our genius. 

Behold, continued Corinna, those statues placed on the tombs, 
those pictures in mosaic—patient and faithful copies of the chef- 
d’ceuvres of our great masters. I never examine St. Peter’s in 
detail, because I do not wish to discover those multiplied beau- 
ties which derange, in some degree, the impression of the whole. 
But what is a monument where the chef-d’eeuvres of the human 
mind appear superfluous ornaments! This temple is like a world 
by itself; it affords an asylum against heat and cold: it has its own 
peculiar season—a perpetual spring, which the external atmos- 
phere can never change. A subterraneous church ts built beneath 
the court of this temple: the popes and several foreign potentates, 
are buried there; Christina after her abdication; the Stuarts since 
the overthrow of their dynasty. Rome has long been an asylum 
to exiles from every part of the world. Is not Rome herself de- 
throned? Her aspect affords consolation to kings, fallen like her- 
self. 


‘ Cadona le citta, cadono i regni, 


E Puom d’esser mortal par che si sdegni.’t 


Place yourself here, said Corinna to lord Nelville, near the 
altar in the middle of the cupola; you will perceive, through the 


* We are indeed slaves, but ever shuddering at our fate. 


} Cities fall, empires disappear, and shall man repine at being mortal? 
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iron grating, the church of the dead, which is beneath your feet, 
and, in lifting up your eyes, their ken will hardly reach the sum- 
mit of the vault. This dome, viewing it even from below, in- 
spires us with a sentiment of terror: we imagine that we see abys- 
ses suspended over our head. All that is beyond a certain propor- 
tion causes man, limited creature as he is, an invincible dread. 
That which we know is as inexplicable as that which is unknown 
to us; but then we are accustomed to our habitual darkness; 
whilst new mysteries terrify us, and disturb our faculties. 

All this church is ornamented with antique marble; and the 
stone seems more acquainted with the ages that have glided past 
than we. There is the statue of Jupiter, which has been convert- 
ed into St. Peter, by adding the glofy to the bead. The general 
expression of this temple perfectly characterizes the mixture of 

lagmy tenets with brilliant ceremonies; sadness of idea In reali- 


tygaget the softness and vivacity of the South in the external ap- 
plication; severe intentions, but mild interpretations; the Chris- 


tian theology, and the images of Paganism. In a word the most 
admirable union of splendor and majesty that man can infuse into 
his worship of a deity. 

The tombs, decorated by the wonders of the fine arts, do not 
present death under a formidable aspect. It is not altogether like 
the ancients who ingraved dances and games on their sarcopha- 
guses, but the mind is abstracted from the contemplation of a se- 
pulchre by the chef-d’ceuvres of genius. They recall immortality 
even upon the altar of death; and the imagination, animated by 
the admiration which they inspire, does not feel, as in the North, 
silence and cold, motionless guardians of the dead. Without 
doubt, said Oswald, we wish death to be surrounded by affliction; 
and even before we were enlightened by Christianity, our ancient 
mythology, our Ossian, made lamentations and dirges concomi- 
tants of the tomb. Here you'feel at once oblivion and gratifica- 
tion. I know not whether I should be desirous of such a benefit 
from your fine sky.—Do not believe, however, replied Corinna, 
that our character is light, or our mind frivolous; it is only vanity 
that renders us frivolous. Indolence may introduce some inter- 
vals of sleep, or of forgetfulness, into our lives; but it neither 
wears out nor dries up the heart; and, unfortunately for us, we 
may be aroused from this state by passions more deep, and more 
terrible than those of souls habitually active. 
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As she concluded these words Corinna and lord Nelville ap- 
proached the gate of the church. Another glance toward this 
immense sanctuary, said she to Nelville. See how little man up- 
pears in presence of religion, even when we are reduced to con- 
sider only its material emblem! See what indissolubility, what 
eternity, mortals can give to their works, whilst they themselves 
pass away so rapidly, and only survive themselves in their genius! 
This temple is an image of the infinite Being; and there is no 
limit to the sentiments which it gives birth to—to the ideas which 
it retraces; to the immense number of years which it recalls to 
our reflection, either of past or future ages; and on quitting its 
inclosure we seem to pass from celestial thoughts to worldly in- 
terests, from the eternity of religion to the atmosphere of time. 

When they were outside of the church, Cormna pointed out 
to Nelville several of the metamorphoses of Ovid, which were 
represented on the gates in basso relievo. We are not scandéliiied 
at Rome, said she to him, with the images of Paganism, when 
they have been consecrated by the fine arts. The wonders of ge- 
nius always make a religious impression on the soul; and we 
make an offering to the Christian religion of all the chef-d’ euvres 
which other modes of worship have inspired. Oswald smiled at 
this explanation. Believe me, my lord, continued Corinna, there 
is much sincerity in the sentiments of those who possess a very 
lively imagination. But to-morrow, if you choose, I will conduct 
you to the Capitol. I have, I hope, many other walks to propose 
to you. When they are finished will you go—will you ? She 
stopped, fearing she had said too much. No, Corinna, replied Os- 
wald, | will never renounce that gleam of happiness which a tu- 
telary angel, perhaps, causes to shine upon me from the height 
of heaven. 





THE MARRIED STATE. 


THE conjugal state is certainly replete with friendship of the 
most refined nature; when two congenial hearts unite in virtuous 
love, their every little domestic joy is heightened into bliss by a 
mutual sympathy of feeling. The tenderest emotions of the soul, 
the warmest effusions of the heart, kindly vibrate to the respon- 
sive ties of affection and solicitude, and continue.to diffuse un- 
speakable joy all around. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


In addressing a portion of each number of our magazine to the ladies, 
we gave an evidence of our intention to please. But, however desirous 
we may have been to contribute to their amusement or promote their 
happiness, we are not without apprehension, that we may have failed 
in fulfilling the expectations of our feminine readers. Are they mer- 
cifull—We hope they will pardon those faults that result from our ig- 
norance, and cast the mantle of oblivion over the errors of good-nature. 
We hope they will exercise their habitual gentleness, and, when they 
find that our promises exceed our abilities, accept of a willing mind 
instead of a perfect performance. : 

The preceding remarks are designed as a preface to what follows. We 
have been honored with several communications from female corres- 
pondents: and as they will probably afford as much amusement to our 
fair readers as any thing we can produce, we present them to the 
public. 


The first is from Miss Flippant. 
To the Publisher of the Freemason’s Magazine. 

Mr. Printer, 

I’M amazed at your impertinence! How dare you set up for 
a moralist, and venture to give lessons to ladies? Shall the toilet 
be burthened with sermons, or groan under musty metaphysical 
disquisitions? You presume to remind us of our faults! how dare 
you suppose it possible for young ladies to have faults? Fy, fy, 
Mr. Printer! this is very ill bred. If you wish to please us, give 
us receipts for beautifying lotions; or give us some secrets that 
will make us cruel, irresistible, and killing. If you were as will- 
ing, Mr. Printer, to take advice as to give it, I could tell you what 
to do. Give us the fashions from Europe: give us fine elegant de- 
lightful drawings of all the new dresses—full dresses, undresses, 
promenade dresses, riding dresses, birth-day suits, and all that ’s 
fine, and grand, and noble, and exquisitely enchanting. Give us 
supereminently superb ingravings of caps, bonnets, hats, fea- 
thers, ribbons, combs, ladies’ heads, and other important things, 
and Je ne sais quois, which will be interesting to the beau monde 
in this new hemisphere of fashion. Give us particular descrip- 
tions of masquerades in London, and of gala days in Paris; of 
Jetes champetres in France, and of wateving places in England; of 
lady D.’s routs, and the empress Lovisa’s levees; of some corona- 


tion or consecration or consummation; of carnivals, cavadleades, 
and canticoes, or any thing that savors of high life, high feelings, 
high notions, or high doings; do this, or something like this, and 
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your magazine may find a place on the foilet of a lady of high ton, 
like your present correspondent, Maria Fuirepanr. 


The next letter (and we present them to the public in the order in which 
we received them) is from a lady of a different description. 
To the Editor of the Freemason’s Magazine. 
Sir, 

I READ with admiration the lives of those princes who have 
left the cares of royalty, to guard a flock of sheep upon the moun- 
tains. How delightful it must be to lay aside the costly robes of 
regal splendor, and assume the habiliments of rustic simplicity! 
How soothing it must be to the care-worn mind to exchange the 
sparkling tiara for a garland of flowers, and the sceptre of com- 
mand for the crook of a shepherd! How much more pleasing to 
sit musing on the point of a rock, or listen to the bleating of flocks 
or the piping of shepherds among the hills, than to yawn in the 
assemblies of the great, or groan under a load of splendid mag- 
nificence! 

Such, sir, being my sentiments, I could wish that you would 
cive us in your magazine, particularly in that part devoted to the 
fair, sweet stories concerning the happiness and simplicity of the 
golden age; pleasing tales of Chaldean swains who watched on 
their house-tops the motion of the stars; enchanting pastorals, 
in which Corydon an¢ Damon pour forth, to the woods and the 
streams, the sorrows of their souls, and complain of the cruelty of 
Amaryllis and Chloe; plaintive ditties of wandering lovers, who 
stray forth at night and talk to the moon; doleful ballads that 
breathe out a mixture of soothing sadness and sorrowful hope: in 
fine, my dear sir, let us have abundance of melancholy, moonlight, 
dimness, and twilight. I hate the glare of day; neither can my 
feminine soul endure the total darkness of midnight. Joy is my 
aversion: and [ shrink inte nothing when assailed by the demons of 
horror. Let me inhabit some lonely Elysium equally remote from 
the laughter of mirth and the wailings of sorrow. 

Sometimes when the shades of evening give a pleasing sad- 
ness to nature, I wander forth in the fields, and, seated on a grassy 
couch, beneath a spreading beech near the purling stream, I pour 
forth the effusions of my soul, in the following manner: 

Haste away, 
God of day! 
Hide thy ever-flaming car 


Behind the western mountains far 











* Malton 


¢ 1 felt a great inclination to use the word d/anket in this place in imi- 
tation of Shakespear; but I think the word is too /ow, the authority of the 
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Evening shades 
Clothe the glades 
With your sable garb of wo; 
While the balmy zephyrs blow, 
In soothing whispers soft and low, 
O’er the streams that sweetly flow! 
All hail, 
Evening gale! 
sreathe along the spicy vale— 
Bring your soft and balmy treasures, 
Soothe my soul with sighing pleasures. 


Ah! I fear the thick’ning gloom! 
The spirits hasten from the tomb! 
Had I better hasten home 
Ere the fiends béyin to roam’ 
Dark, dark, dark, dark'* 
Scarce a spark 
From the cottage chimney leaps! 
Scarce a star, 
From afar, 
Through the pitchy blackness¢ peeps! 
Hark! 
Dogs bark! 
Down the stream 
Owls scream! 


Lovely Cynthia, queen of night, 
Rise and show thy silver light — 
Ah! she rises! glorious sight! 
Ghosts and goblins in a fright, 

And every wand’ring wicked wight, 
And every hocuspocus sprite, 

Flit away, and vanish quite. 


great bard of nature to the contrary notwithstanding.+ 


¢ I would recommend to Miss Selina Sombre to turn commentator, 
and publish a new edition of Shakespear’s plays with additional amnota- 
tions. Is it not probable that dlanket is derived from dlank? And as dbiank 


means white, blanket must be as decent a word as sheet. 
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On the smoothly shaven green* 
Near yon lonely molddring tower, 
Where the fays were sometime seen 
Dancing at the midnight hour, 
Let me, until the friendly moon 
Shall attain her highest noon,* 
Wander, wander, 
Muse and ponder, 
While Diana’s modest beams 
Dance a hornpipe on the streams, 
And a checker’d quiv’ring shade 
Beneath the lofty elm is made. 
Ah! how soothing, how divine, 
To a feeling soul like mine! 
How benign, 
How divine, 
To a feeling soul like mine! 
SeLina Sompre. 
P.S, Although I am “ soft as the balmy breath of spring, and 
sweeter than the incense of Sabza’s spicy plains,” yet I cannot 
say that I am one of those ladies whom you describe in your pros- 
pectus as “ melting in pathetic prose, or glowing in animated 
song.” No: such violent emotions would be too much for the de- 
licate susceptibility of my mind. S. S. 
P.S. Iam ecstatically fond of music: if your publications 
hereafter should please me, I will permit you to give me a call 
some day; and then you will find how I can “ Jap you in Elysium,” 
With many a winding bout 
Of linked sweetness long drawn out. S. S. 


The third letter we give without comment: whether or not our fair read- 
ers will derive amusement from the perusal, we do not attempt to 
divine. 


Mr. What ’s your name, 


YOU ’RE a printer I suppose: and I wish from 
my heart there were fewer of your profession in the country: I 
don’t know any good ye do, not I. And now, since I have taken 
up my pen, (for I ’m not much used to writing) 1 ’Il tell you a bit 
of my mind, so I will; 1 ’m determined on that. I much suspect 
that you and my husband have been laying your heads together to 
impose upon us women; and we ’re imposed upon enough alrea- 


Milton 
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dy, the Lord above knows. Here ’s J, labor from morning to night 
like a slave, so I do, to try to bring up my children decently; for 
I was brought up decently myself; my father was in a good way 
of business; and my mother was quite a lady, so she was; but she 
was determined to bring up her children to work, for all that: Says 
she to me one day, “ Sarah,” says she, “ learn to knit and to sew 
and to spin, and to do house work. If you marry a fortune, it will 
says she, “you “Il be able to 


, 


do you no harm; but if you don’t,’ 
provide for yourself.”’ And the gracious goodness knows, it was 
well that I took her advice, or I should have been in a sweet 
pickle before this time. ‘To be sure, it’s all my own fault; I might 
have married another guess kind of man than John Bustle: and 
well he pays me for my condescending for to have him, against 
the will of all my relations! A woman of my family and distrac- 
fion to marry a nobody like John Bustle! The Dear above knows, 
I might have had my pick and choice of husbands, soI might: 
There was Bob Gudgeon, he would have snapped at me in a mo- 
ment; and there was old Stocks, the rich merchant, would have 
given all his heart and more too to have got me; and there was 
Tom Facias, the pretty young lawyer, as nice a man as you would 
see in a long summer’s day—TI know he would have had me; and 
there was Charles Dasher came fifty miles to see.me in his gig 
with a servant behind him, so he did; O! I must have been in/at- 
tiated to take John Bustle! Well: it ’s no use to cry after spilled 
milk—what is to be must be, as the saying is; and more ’s thé 
and 








pity. Well, as I was saying but I have got before 
my story. My husband, you must know, is one of your faternity, 
I believe you call it—I ’m afraid when you all get together that 


there ’s no 





but I beg pardon, I mean no offence at all—they 
say that you have got some odd way of What ’s this I was 
saying? My aunt Molly told me once that some of your paternity 
got together and raised the 








nothing —I mean nothing—I ’m 
sure I believe you ’re very honorable gentlemen—all but my hus- 
band—But he—I ’ll tell you what he did: he must go and sub- 
scribe for your magazine; which was a thing he had no business 
to do without consulting me, as I’m a woman of family and his 
sufieriors in sense and edication. Well: what does he do?—He 
goes and subscribes for your masonry magazine; but it was left at 
the shop; and I know’d nothing at all about it till the other day, 
when he brought home a book, elegantly bound to be su¥é, and 
laid it down before me. 
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What ’s that? says I. 

Why, my dear, says he, it ’s a book. 

I know that very well, says I: 1’m not blind, whatever you 
may be; but whose book? 

Why, my dear, says he, it ’s mine. 

Well John, says I, I’m amazed at your folly for to go for to 
lay out your money on books when so many necessaries are want- 
ing in the house. The baker ’s bill ’s unpaid; a quarter’s rent al- 
most due; and the children want shoes; and you must go and buy 
books must you? Are you mad? 

Poh, says he, my dear girl, (for when he pleases he can talk 
as smooth as a serpent) my dear girl, says he, (he thought that 
dear girl would do the business; but catch old birds with chaff 
thought I) my dear gir/, says he, for (though I’m forty-five years 
of age, I ’ve a young look still; and the rogue thought to whee- 
dle me) my dear girl, says he, never mind: every thing shall be 
provided for; and the book is a very fine book, and gives good 
advice to the ladies. 

What is it? says I. 

The Freemason’s Magazine, says he. 

Now Mr. Printer, I respect the freemasons: that is, I don’t 
like to say any thing against them; because, who knows, they 
might do me some but what was I saying? Ay ay, I remem- 
ber now: my passion overcame me; I snatched up the book, and 
Was going te throw it in the fire. But by accident I observed 
there was a leaf turned down. I knowed that was John Bustle’s 
work; for, whenever he reads any thing that he thinks would suit 
me, he ’s sure to turn down a leaf. So, thinks I, I Il see some of 
your good advice to ladies. I opened the book—it distracts me to 
think of it—behold what I read: 

“ Read frequently, with due attention, the matrimonial ser- 
vice; and take care, in doing so, not to overlook the word oBEyY.” 

What happened then? Your elegant book was in the fire in a 
moment. John snatched it out, to be sure; but not till its beauty 
was spoiled, I tell you that for your comfort —Osey! only let me 
get my hands on it again! —Osery! I could have torn the very hair 
from my head with vexation.—Osey, indeed! Yes, John has often 
told me (and laughed: for he knows that ’s the way to fret me) that 
he was my lord and master; and that I had. promised to odey! 
But to think that you, that ought to be a man of sense, would 
join him in his impudence! Ay ay, I see how it is: there ’s mis- 
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chief a brewing; but if—TI can’t speak for madness and vexation! 
I’m sure and certain and positive as I’m living on God Almigh- 
ty’s yearth, that I never promised to obey John Bustle: 1 remem- 
ber very well, I skipped over that word—obey John Bustle! may lL 
be burned up alive, if I obey him! And more than that; my aunt 
Molly told me that that horrid word had no meaning. She said it 
was an absolute term; and absolute, you know, means old and out 
of date, and something that ’s not properly civilized and christian- 
like. And let me tell you, by the by, that my aunt Molly was no 
fool. She could read and write and cipher; she knew disma/ and 
wulgar fractions, and jogrefhy and stronomy and ciiftics and all 
the high darning. nh 

But Mr. Printer, let us come to the point. | tell you pat and 
plain, that we ’ll have no more of your books; so you may keep 
your Masonics and Toy-Lettys and Miss-Lanys to yourself: we 
can do something better with our money than to throw it away 
for such balderdash. 

Yours, as you behave, 
Saran Bustce. 

N. B. I say, Mr. Printer, if you would turn over a new leaf, 
and teach men to be resfiective and seguious and polite to their 
wives, I do’-know what I might do. That is, if you would tell 
such men as John Bustle, when they marry above their sfere, to 
show proper difference to ladies of family and generation who have 
honored them with their hands—if you would do this, I say, I ’ll 
still take your book; and besides, I might be a good spoke in your 
wheel; for I ’m acquainted with people of extinctionin Philadel- 
fry. So no more. S. B. 


A fourth communication we have received from a lady whom we would 
be happy to please, because we do not believe her to be singular in her 
opinions; but unless she, or some other beneficent female divinity, will 
be propitious to our prayers and favor us with some specimens of the 
wonderful, we are really apprehensive that we shall continue misera- 
bly deficient. Our American gentlemen are such Beeotians in literature, 
that they seem incapable of rising above the matter-of-fact fogs of sci- 
ence and sailing through the ethereal regions of the imagination. 


To the Editor of the Freemason’s Magazine. 
Srr, 
I GENERALLY take a glance at our modern periodical 
publications in hopes of finding something new, strange, surpris- 
ing, distracting, overwhelming, and astonishing; but alas, I am 
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almost always disappointed! There is no one now, who dares 
mount on Miltonic wings and said far into fiction and chaos. 

My mind is refined and sublimated to such a degree, that | 
am miserable unless 1 experience the most violent emotions. [| 
delight to be fixed on the rack of suspense, broken on the wheel 
of inexpressible anguish, and to expire in an agony of pleasure. [ 
delight to be exposed to the demons of terror in a dark labyrinth 
of doubts, till the master of the magical ceremonies presents me 


the clew of extrication. I delight to be torn by the claws of a 


sphinx; to steal the golden fruit from an ever-watchful dragon; or 


to plough up the fields of enchantment with the brazen-footed 
fire-breathing bulls of the Colchian tes. I love to descend 
through the gloomy Avernus; to explore the meanders of Styx; 
and to plunge through the fiery Phlegethon. I love to visit the iron 
palace of Pluto; to walk in the dark valley of the Shadow of Death; 
and face all the grim stalking ] 

i 


I love deep vaults, charnel-houses, church-yards, moldenng 


yhantoms of hell. 

skeletons, rusty daggers dropping blood, windingsheets, and dis- 
contented spirits that come forth to reveal horrid murders. I love 
old gothic castles: O! there is nothing like an old gothic castle, 
or a venerable abbey in ruins! I love the moat, and the drawbridge, 
and the winding staircase, and the south tower, and the trap doors, 
and the moving panels, and the suits of armor, and the nodding 
plumes, and the sweet old pictures, and the great hall, and the 
dreadful dungeon; ah! I doat upon the dungeon! O, I would give 
worlds to sleep one night at an old castle and find out some bloody 
murder that had been committed there! To see a figure stalk by 
at a distance, or a finger pointing through the wall! to see a quiver- 
ing blue flame on the narrow spiral staircase! to;hear the doors 
slam, and the winds whistle through the shattered casements! to 
hear melancholy music, hollow moans, deep-drawn sighs, wild 
screams, dismal yells, and heart-appalling groans! to be guided 
from room to room, and from cold damp vault to cold damp vault, 
by a supernatural being! to have my lamp extinguished by a sud- 
den gust of wind! to walk forward in utter darkness and stumble 
over...a Clay-cold half-rotten corpse! Eeegh!!! it makes me 
scream out with all the horror of delight! 

I love nunneries, and monasteries, and wicked monks, and ill- 
natured abbesses, and weeping nuns, and fat friars, and cruel in- 
quisitions, and vespers, and vigils, and matins, and pealing an- 
thems, and deep-toned organs, and all the rest. 
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There are other things that please me, but not quite’so much 
as these I have mentioned. Masquerades are very fine; particu- 
larly if there be any white-bearded long-wanded conjurers, who 
predict dreadful things; or bloody-minded villains who carry off 
sweet girls to devour them. Dark gloomy caverns are also very 
good, if they are haunted by banditti; and so are wild open heaths 
and dismal woods, if there be plenty of footpads and murderers. 

Ah sir! if you would print plenty of these dear delightful hor- 
rible mysterious stories, I would do nothing else but read your 
magazine. I have myself written a romance which I intend, some 
time or other, to publish; but it is so much better than any thing 
of yours which I have seen, that I think you do not deserve it. I 
have exerted all the powers of my genius in this work, which I 
have intiled MYSTERIOUS HORRORS: and so mysterious 
and horrible it is, that it would make the hair stand erect on your 
head, your eyes leap from their sockets, the flesh creep on your 
bones, and curdle the very blood in your veins! Adieu. 

Mysteriosa Horr EnDA. 


(cP It would probably appear decorous in us to add a few more words 


in reply to each of our correspondents: 


To Miss Flippant, we can only observe that the remoteness of our si- 
tuation from the scenes of those “ high doings,” which she so greatly ad- 
mires, precludes the possibility of satisfying her not-altogether unrea- 
sonable expectations. 


We faithfully promise, that whenever we find any thing sweetly sooth- 
ing, it shall be at the service of the fair Selina Sombre. 


In order, as much as possible, to console Mrs. Bustle, we would observe 
that there are no general rules without exceptions: and therefore women 
of her exalted sphere are not bound to pay obedience to vulgar precepts. 
But if she has unluckily promised to obey John Bustle, she ought to re- 
collect, that “ it is better to break a bad promise than to keep it.” 


, Wishing to please the horror-loving Mysteriosa, we have some thoughts 
of publishing Monk Lewis’s tremendous tales; but as she has probably 
read them already, might it not be better if we were to write to that gen- 
tleman, and intreat him to favor us with something terrible. 


We have also received a letter from L. D. which, in consequence of 
its length, i$ unavoidably postponed. It shall appear in our next. 


' 
a 
£ 
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SOLITARY WALKS IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD. 
Struck with religious awe and solemn dread, 
I view the gloomy mansions of the dead; 
Around me tombs in mix’d disorder rise, 
And in mute language teach me to be wise. 
Time was these ashes liv’'d—a time must be 


When others thus may stand and look at me. 
Moore 


OCTOBER had nearly terminated her career, Pomona had 
emptied from her lap her juicy treasures, and Ceres seemed to 
mourn her devastated domains, when I began my solitary tour. 
Reflecting on the alteration, 1 exclaimed with a very pleasing 
poet, 

Farewel the walk along the woodland vale! 
Flower-feeding rills in murmurs drawn away! 
Farewel the sweet breath of the early gale, 


And the dear glories of the closing day! 


All, all adieu! from Autumn’s sober power 
Fly the dear dreams of Spring’s delightful reign; 
Gay Summer strips her rosy-mantled bower, 


And rude winds waste the beauties of her train 


Yet Autumn vields her joys of humbler kind 
Sad o’er the golden ruins as we stray; 

Sweet Melancholy soothes the musing mind, 
And Nature charms delightful in decay. 


LANGHORN 


The canopy of Heaven was studded with stars, and the comet 
which had attracted so much attention was resplendent; but in- 
stead of indulging my contemplations on the starry Heavens— 
attempting any astronomical researches—measuring the ring oi 
Saturn—counting ‘he satellites of Jupiter—or of calculating the 
velocity of the glittering stranger, I was led, by choice, to medi- 
tate among the tombs. 

About the middle of this scene of mortality lies a character 
who possessed many traits of eccentricity. He was the illegiti- 
mate son of a gentleman, whose father (if I am rightly informed) 
was an officer in Cromwell’s army. He was of a versatile cast of 
™mind—partial to change; ‘ every thing by turus, and nothing long.’ 
As a proof of which, he resided in twenty-one different houses in 
nineteen years. He was blessed with good natural abilities, bu' 
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they were eclipsed by a propensity to craft and low cunning: and 
as he was a schemist, whose views were not always regulated by 
honesty, he succe¢ded but little to his ultimate advantage; for he 
died in a workhoyse, 


/ ‘Where all that ’s dreadful paves the way to death.’ 


Here amidst a promiscuous multitude, he found a tenement 
of clay to dwell im, never more to quit till summoned by the 
warning trump of the great archangel. 

The reflections of such a character in his last moments must 
be keen, if he considers that he has been useless in his day and 
generation, a nusance to that socicty of which be might have 


been an ornament; 


For Heaven bestows on all sufficient skill 
To grace the station which they ought to fill; 
And though to all not equally profuse, 
Ordain’d us all for decency and use. 

Is wit deny’d? be generous and sincere; 

Fails learning too? let social love appear; 
Let truth, goodnature, virtue, be improv’d, 


And since thou canst not be admir’d—be lov'd. 
ANON. 


In an adjacent grave hes all that was mortal of an interesting 
young man, who died of a decline in his twenty-seventh year. 


William,* though no recording stone arise 
To point thy resting place to curious eyes, 
Yet delegated angels watch thy dust, 

Till trump angelic wakes the sleeping just. 


A pale consumption, ’midst gay manhood’s bloom, 
Urg’d its dire course, and mark’d him for the tomb. 
At length the vital lamp but dimly burn’d; 

Life’s lazy loitering wheel, that slowly turn’d, 
At last stood still—— 

While the glad soul exultg at its release, 
Attendant scraphs sung soft hymns of peace; 


* He was of a studious disposition, and was the possessor of genuine 
ability; but his talents, which might have done credit to a better station, 
were buried in a loom. He had a genius for poetical pursuits; asid from 
some specimens I have seen, I am led to indulge a flattering idea of what 
his muse might have produced, had it been properly cultivated. 
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Bore on swift wing their happy charge away 
Through the fair portals to bright worlds of day. 


Though plac’d by Heaven in humble station here, 
A mind like his had grac’d a higher sphere. 
His genius, had some patron’s fost’ring care 
Shelter’d from poverty’s inclement air, 
Might like a summer flower have blossom’d bright, 


Sweet to the sense, and lovely to the sight. 


Oft humble virtue lives unknown below, 
And flowers of genius unregarded blow; 
Like lilies of the vale they flourish fair, 


‘And waste their swectness inthe dese rt air ? 


Transplanted from th’ ungenial soil of time, 


His muse is ripening in a milder clime; 


His blissful sy t joins the white-clad throne, 


And with cel 1 aly ets tunes h s song 


“ 
's Manuscript Poe 


Happy youth! had thy genius been of a more elevated cast, 
perhaps, like Chatterton, unfostered, unpatronized, and unfur- 
nished with philosophy to stem the current of misfortune, thou 
hadst rushed without a summons to eternity. Or like Burns have 
sought refuge from the disappointments of life in the low scenes 
of inebriety. 

Though the poet’s wreath never shaded thy humble brow, no 
the Muses hailed thee as their favorite son, yet thy fate is in- 
finitely superior, and a celestial diadem incircles thy head. 

J. W. 


For the Freemason’s Matazi 


MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT, IN REPLY 
TO MODESTUS. 
Sir, 

IN looking over the seventh number of The Freemasons 
Magazine I perceived your matrimonial advertisement; the peru- 
sal of which gave me great pleasure. I have the honor of being 
acquainted with a young lady who, I think, would make you an 
amiable wife 
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I dwell in the same house with Miss Isabella T****, who, ia 
person, mind, and accomplishments, is not to be surpassed by any 
young lady of my acquaintance: having had a liberal education, 
she admires those who possess a taste for literature. 

A description of her person is no doubt requisite: she is about 
five feet in height, dark hair, and black eyes that contain a due 
proportion of vivacity, aquiline nose, and a mouth most exqui- 
sitely formed, double chin, and complexion uncommonly fair, 
with a bosom of snowy white; her temper is rather quick, but 
like the vivid lightning’s flash is gone as soon as seen. 

Her accomplishments are many: the French and Spanish lan- 
guages have employed a great portion of her time; and few na- 
tives of France and Spain speak the languages more fluently — 
Music she delights in, and is a complete virtuoso. Her age is 
about seventeen; and in one year more she will be in possession 
of thirteen thousand dollars, left her by a deceased aunt, which 
added to what she may expect from her father will make a very 
handsome fortune. 


Now sir, if you think Miss Isabella is the young lady that 


would suit you, pray address her through the same medium. 
With due respect, 
E1riza M—.* 
P.S. It was at the young lady’s request that I have presumed 
to address you. An answer is requisite to prepare her for the re- 


ceipt of yours. E. M. 


* We have omitted the last part of the signature to prevent disagree- 
able feelings; but Modestus may, on application at the office, receive the 
original letter Ed. 


LETTER FROM A YOUNG LADY ON HER DEATH-BED 
TO HER SISTER. 
Dear SISTER, 


BEFORE this can possibly reach you, the unchanging fiat 
will pass, and I shall be either happy or miserable for ever. None 
about me pretend to flatter me with the hopes of seeing another 
morning.—Short space to accomplish the mighty work gf eter- 
nal salvation! yet cannot I leave the world without admonishing 


withogt conjuring, you to be more early in preparing for that 


fh 
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dreadful hour you are sure not to escape, and know not, how 
shortly it may arrive. 

We have had the same education, have lived in the same man- 
ner, and though accounted very much alike, have resembled each 
other more in our follies than our faces. Oh, what a waste of time 
have we not been guilty of! To dress well has been our only 
study; parade, equipage, and admiration, our ambition; pleasure 
our avocation; and the mode, our god. 

How often, alas! have I profaned in idle chat that sacred name 
by whose merits alone [ now have hopes to be forgiven! How often, 
alas! have I sat and heard his miracles and sufferings-ridiculed by 
the false wits of the age, without feeling uneasy emotions at the 
blasphemy! Nay, how often have I myself, because I heard others 
do so, called in question that futurity I now go to prove, and am 
already convinced of. 

One moment methinks I see the blissful hopes of Paradise 
unveiled; I hear ten thousand myriads of celestial existences 
tuning their golden harps to songs of praise to the unutterable 
name. .The next a scene all black and gloomy spreads itself be- 
fore me, whence issue nought but sobs, and groans, and horrid 
shrieks; my fluctuating imagination varies the prospect, and in-¢ 
volyes me in a sad uncertainty of my eternal doom: on one hand 
beckoning angels smile on me; while on the other the furies stand 
prepared to seize my fleeting soul. 

I dare not hope; nor will nfy reverend friend suffer me abso- 
lutely to despair. He comforts me with promises in holy writ, 





which, to my shame, I was unacquainted with before; but now I 
feel them as balm to my tormented conscience. 

I must bid you adieu eternally. I have discharged my duty in 
giving you this warning. Oh! may my death, which you will 
shortly hear of, give it that weight I wish and pray for: you are 
the last object of my earthly cares: I bave now done with all be- 
low, shall retire into myself, and devote the few moments allowed 
me to that penitence which alone can recommend me to a giori- 
cus immortality. I die 

Your affectionate sister, 


* eens BEET 
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GENERAL MISCELLANY. 
NATURAL HISTORY OF THE EARTH. 


THE natural division of this globe of ours is into sea and land; 
about three-fourths of it being occupied by water, although pro- 
bably no where to a depth comparatively very considerable. The 
retaining fourth consists of land, elevated more or less above the 
level of the sea, interspersed in some parts with small collections 
of water, at various heights, and, in few instances, somewhat lower 
than the surface of the main ocean. 

The internal constitution of the earth ts little known. The 
deepest excavations that have been made by human art do not 
exceed 2400 feet, or less than half a mile; which is a very short 
distance indeed when compared with the diameter of the earth, 
which is about 7947 English miles: so that whatever lies below 
that depth is to us utterly unknown. The substances which have 
been extracted from those excavations are not in general of a na- 
ture different from those which in some particular places have 
been found immediately upon the surface. These substances are 
in general arranged in strata, variously inclined to the horizon, 
and of a thickness not very equal. Some indeed have sy posed 
that they follow each other, in a certain order, almost throughout 
the globe; but this opinion appears to rest.on slight foundations. 


x 


z 
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The mean density of the earth, deduced from the observations 
made by Dr. Maskelyne on the sides of Schehallien, an msulated 
mountain in Perthshire, is 44, reckoning water, as usual, the 
standard of comparison. Mr. Cavendish has lately assigned a 
greater quantity, or about 54, from a very elegant experiment on 
the principle of torsion, which Coulomb employed so successfully 
in a variety of delicate researches. Perhaps the true proportion 
would be found to lie between these limits. The observations of 
Dr. Maskelyne, however skilfuljy conducted by that eminent as- 
tronomer, were performed under most unfavorable circumstances, 
in a foggy climate, and a rainy season. And Mr. Cavendish’s ex- 
periment was not perhaps made on a scale sufficient to afford very 
great precision. Nor is it at all improbable, that the apparent force 
of attraction was in some degree augmented by a slight infusion 
of magnetic virtue; for the masses of lead which discovered their 
mutual appetency might yet contain a certain admixture of iron, 
in a state of such intimate combination as to resist the action of 
chemical solvents. 

We are disposed to think that, Instead of selecting a conical 
hill with a view to ascertain the deviation of the plummet, it 
would be more eligible to place the observer successively on the 
opposite sides of a narrow -vale bounded by two ranges of lofty 
mountains which run from east to west. Those stations would be 
very commodious for determining the altitude of a star; and their 
true distance could be found trigonometrically with the utmost 
exactness. The mountains themselves might be surveyed by con- 
sidering them as composed of a number of parallel and vertical 
slices, formed by planes, in the direction of the meridian. The 
best scene that I am acquainted with for attempting these opera- 
tions is in the Upper Valais where the Rhone holds a westerly 
course; and the enormous Alps ina double chain, having more than 
a mile of perpendicular height, approach at their lower flanks per- 
haps within two or three miles. 


The surface of the earth, as wellsea as land, is occupied by 


innumerable individuals, constituting an immense variety of dit 


tinct species of animated and inanimated beings, comprehended 
in the three grand divisions of natural bodies, which have*been 
emph@ically callec the three kingdoms of nature, viz. the mine- 
ral, thé vegetableywand the animal, kingdom. This division is no 
doubt of great advantage in the methods of natural history; but 
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if we consider this branch of knowledge with a chemical eye, we 
must observe that this division has the inconvenience of not in- 
cluding a variety of bodies, which, by their mass, and by their vast 
influence, act a very important part in the operations of nature, 
viz. light, caloric, the air of the atmosphere. The above grand 
divisions may nevertheless be followed by the chemist with ad- 
vantage. 

The mineral kingdom consists of such substances as are com- 
posed of particles united, either without any regular form, ‘or by 
accretion only. 

Vegetables are all those organized bodies which derive their 
existence, by seeds or otherwise, from a parent stock. They grow 
by an enlargement of parts, have a certain period of life or exist- 
ence, and are attached to a particular part of the soil, from which 
they derive the greatest share of their nourishment by superficial 
absorption only. 

Animals are all those self-moving organized bodies, of which 
the human being forms one species. They receive their food in 
an internal cavity, constituting a stomach. 

Minerals have growth only, but not always; vegetables grow 
and live also; but animals have sensation, as well as life and in- 
crease of magnitude. 

Mineralogy is so nearly allied to chemistry, that it cannot be 
well understood without a previous knowledge of that science. 
Vegetables present a spectacle very interesting by its variety, and 
by its elegance; but the philosophy of végetation appears to be 
little diversified, and less understood. Some slight difference in 
the apparatus, by which the fruits and seeds are prepared for mul- 
tiplying the individuals of each species, have formed the basis’of 
the very excellent artificial system of Linnzus. But the class 
cryptogamia is separated by a more natural distinction, the pre- 
paration of the seed being less conspicuous, and in some cases 
scarcely intelligible, though in others an analogy with more per- 
fect vegetables is perceptible; yet on the whole, the class appears 
to form one of the connecting links between the three kingdoms, 

The herbs, palms, shrubs, and trees, which constitute the nume- 
rous genera of flowering vegetables, exhibit the greatest diversity 
.in the forms and dispositions of the organs of fructificationi’ And 
some of them indicate, upon particular irritation, a sensibility 
which seems to imitate the muscular motions of animals. In ge- 
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neral, every vegetable may be considered as a congeries of ves- 
sels, in which, by some unknown means, the aqueous fluids, im- 
bibed by the roots, are subjected to peculiar chemical actions, and 
exposed in the leaves to the influence of the light and air, so as 
to be rendered fit for becoming constituent parts of the plant, or 
of the peculiar substances contained in its various parts. 

A considerable portion of the bulk of all animals is also com- 
posed of tubular vessels, which originate in a heart, propelling 
through the arteries, which also cooperate with it, either a color- 
less transparent fluid, or a red blood, into the extremities of the 
veins, through which it again returns to the origin of its motion, 
Insects, and the vermes, or worms, have colorless juices, little 
warmer than the surrounding medium; but insects have legs fur- 


nished with joints, and worms at most have nothing but simple 


tentacula in the place of legs. Fishes have cold blood, which is 


exposed to the influence of the air dissolved in water, by means 
of their gills. The amphibia receive the air into their lungs, but 
their blood is like that of fishes; and in both classes the heart has 
only two cavities, while that of animals with warm blood has four. 
Of these, the oviparous are birds, and are generally covered with 
feathers; the viviparous are either quadrupeds or cetaceous ani- 
mals, and are furnished with organs for suckling their young. 

The more perfect animals are informed of the qualities of ex- 
ternal objects by the senses of touch, taste, smell, hearing, and 
vision. A few quadrupeds are incapable of seeing. Insects appeat 
to want the organs of smell; but it is not impossible that their 
antennz may answer the purpose of hearing: in a particular stage 
of their existence, most of their senses appear to be inactive. 
Many of tlie vermes are totally destitute of sight, and some of 
all the organs of sense. 

The food, when received by the mouth, is subjected, in the 
more perfect animals, to mastication, and then enters the sto- 
mach; but in ruminating cattle it is first lodged in a peculiar re- 
ceptacle, and more completely masticated at leisure. In the sto- 
mach, it undergoes digestion, and being mixed with the bile and 
other juices, becomes fit for the separation of the chyle by the 
absorbents of the intestines. The chyle is thrown into the veins, 
and passes through the heart with the blood into the lungs, to be 
there mixed with it, and perhaps to be animalized; while the blood 
receives from the air a supply of oxygen, and, emits some super 
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fluous carbonic matter. Returning to the heart, the blood is dis- 
tributed thence to every part of the system, supplying nourish- 
ment throughout, while the glands and arteries secrete from it 
such fluids as are become redundant, and such as are required for 
particular purposes. In these processes, heat is probably evolved. 
The muscles are furnished by the blood with a store of the un- 
known principle by which they are rendered capable of contract- 
ing, for locomotion or for other purposes, in obedience to the in- 
fluence of the mind, transmitted by the nerves; and the brain and 
nervous system in general are sustained by means of the vascu- 
lar circulation, in a fit state for transmitting the impressions on 
the senses to the immediate seat of thought and memory in the 
sensorium; and for conveying the dictates of the mind, and of the 
will, to the muscular parts of the whole frame. 

In what manner these reciprocal impressions are transmitted 
by the nerves, has never yet been determined: but it has long 
been conjectured, that the medium of communication may bear 
a considerable analogy to the electrical agency; and late experi- 
ments appear to have added new weight to the opinion. Indeed 
nothing can be more fit to constitute a connecting link between 
material and immaterial beings, than some modification of a fluid 
which certainly differs very considerably in its essence from the 
common gross matter of the universe, and which perhaps per- 
vades, without interruption, the expanse of immeasurable space. 

When the knowledge of these various subjects was not very 
extensive, all the known particulars could be easily arranged un- 
der the general title of natural philosophy; but the progress of 
civilization of man, and the unremitted attention which has been 
bestowed upon them, particularly within our own time, has in- 
creased the number of useful discoveries to such a degree, as to 


rendersthe capacity of one man inadequate to the comprehen- 


sion of the whole stock of knowledge. Hence to chemistry is al- 


lotted the explanation of those changes or events that are effect- 
ed in the component parts of bodies by their mutual action upon 
each other, and which are not accompanied by sensible motion. 
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ON GENERATION. 


GENERATION is that function of the animal economy by 
which the species is perpetuated. Inanimate matter and unorgan- 
ized bodies are subject to no alterations, and would never change 
their condition, did not external forces destroy or modify them. 
On the contrary, organized bodies, very different from these inert 
masses, are active media of new combinations and changes: they 
undergo alterations, and are even destroyed by the exercise of 
their own powers; the intire cessation of which delivers up their 
spoils to the grand circle of changes, which organized matter is 
constantly undergoing. Although some of these bodies may last 
for a century, while the greater number live only a few years, 
days, or even hours, this unequal duration, these moments or 
ages of existence, are nothing with respect to nature, and the 
death which she allots to man, to the plant or the insect; is not 
the less necessary and certain. But, if individuals are sacrificed 
and perish, the species survive and are immortal; by a constant 
and general law, animated bodies never die altogether, but are 
renewed and perpetuated by various modes of reproduction. Some 
terminate their vital course while others are beginning it; and ne- 
ver, says Lucretius, does morning or night visit the globe, with- 
out having funeral lamentations round a bier, and the plaintive 
cries of an infant in the cradle. There is a constant alternation of 
deaths and births, of losses and reparations; and the torch of life 
is rapidly transmitted in the series of succeeding generations; 
“ quasi currentes vital lampada tradunt.” At a certain point of 
elevation in the scale of animal existence, this object is accom- 
plished by a double series of organs, executing very different func- 
tions; and reproduction is effected by a true process of generation, 
under the influence of that physical feeling, the Venus. 

Generation is the greatest mystery presented to our view in 
the economy of living bodies; and its real nature is still involved 
in the most complete obscurity. Hitherto no observation autho- 
rizes us to admit the simultaneous formation of a living body in 


all its parts; that is to say, by the union of particles suddenly 


brought together. The comparison of generation with crystalli- 


zation is supported by no just analogy: crystals ure made up of ho- 
mogeneous particles, attracting each other indistinctly, and ag- 
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glutinated by their faces, which determine the order of arrange- 
ment; while living bodies are composed of numerous fibres or 
plates, heterogeneous in their composition, diversified in their 
configurations, and destined to particular situations, so that they 
can only be in one place, and between other determined fibres or 
Jamellz. Moreover, living bodies, however small they may be, 
possess all their parts from the first moment of their existence: 
they grow, not by the addition of new layers, but by the some- 
times uniform, and sometimes irregular development of parts, 
all of which existed previously to any sensible growth. 


SUBJECTS AND IMPORTANCE OF CHEMISTRY. 


CHEMISTRY, in its connexion with the operations of na- 
ture and the existence of man, is highly worthy of en accuraté 


examination. It unfolds the causes of many important phenome= 


na; it enables us to reason concerning those properties of bodies 
which most immediately concern us, and to predict their altera- 
tions; and it develops to us sublime views of the order and har- 
mony belonging to the different parts of our system. 

This branch of science has been slowly formed, in conse- 
quence of minute observations made upon natural events, and of 
experiments in which natural agents have been placed in new re- 
lations: and though much has been done, much remains to be 
effected. The facts already ascertained are nevertheless sufh- 
cient to prove, that all the different known substances belonging 
to our globe are subjected to certain and invariable chemical laws, 
and that the most extensive and important chemical changes are 
continually taking place in the solid substance of the earth, the 
ocean, and in the atmosphere. 

All material bodies are therefore the subjects of chemical re- 
search. The solid matters composing the terrestrial mass of the 
globe we inhabit; the aqueous fluids which penetrate its cavities, 
or float about its surface; the more subtile gaseous matter cir- 
cumfused around it; the agencies of heat, light, and other impon- 
derable substances expanded through space, are subjects for the 
chemical philosopher. 

The events which chemistry holds out are equal to, and per- 
haps more important than those, which belong to mechanical phi- 
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losophy. It extends itself into the province of active life. It is the 
nursing mother and guide of innumerable important arts. The arts 
of dyeing, bleaching, tanning, glass and porcelain making, print- 
ing, the working of metals, &c. are purely chemical arts. They 
depend so much on that science, they are so combined with its 
proper existence and its advancement, that all the steps which 
it makes in the knowledge of bodies, all the discoveries with 
which it is daily enriched, are so many new acquisitions for 
these arts: it perpetually improves them, adds to their processes, 
and creates new ones. Agriculture can only be rationally im- 
proved by calling in the assistance of the chemical philosopher; 
for it is chemistry which explains the phenomena of vegetation, 
germination, the growth, the ripening, and the death of plants. 

To the public economist, chemistry presents a treasure of use- 
ful information. By means of this science alone can he expect to 
attack wit!: success the destroying pestilence, so far as it is an 
object of human prevention, and to guard against other evils to 
which the state of the elements give rise. 

To the domestic economist, this science abounds with pleas- 
ing and wholesome lessons. It enables him to make a proper 
choice of meats and drinks; it directs him to those measures 
with respect to aliment, cookery, clothing, and respiration, which 
have the best tendency to promote health, enjoyment, and cheap- 
ness of living; and it sets him on his guard against unseen evils, 
to which those who are ignorant of its laws are continually ex- 
posed. 

The gardener, whose employments are more curious than 
those of the farmer, equally needs its assistance. The nature of 
the different manures necessary for the various kinds of vegeta- 


bles, the influence of licht, the different temperatures, the quan- 
9 ; i é 


tity of moisture, the preservation of seeds, roots, plants, &c. ate 


all founded upon chemical principles. 

Chemistry likewise directs the labors of the husbandman. In 
the dairy, milk cannot be kept sweet and fresh, butter cannot be 
made, cheese cannot be prepared, without a skill founded wholly 
upon chemical principles. 

The culinary art, for preparing wholesome and nutritious 
food, and the method of preserving bacon, hams, and other ani- 
mal and vegetable substances, is intirely chemical. 

The whole process of the vintage, the art of the brewer and 
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distiller, the preparation of cider, perry, home-made wines, vine- 
gar, &c. all depend upon chemical principles. 

To the rural economist, this science furnishes principles and 
agents of inestimable value. It teaches him the food of plants; the 
choice and use ef manures; and the best means of promoting the 
vigor, growth, productiveness, and preservation of the various 
vegetable tribes. 

In medicine and pharmacy, great benefits have been derived 
from the discoveries of chemical philosophers. Io the physician, 
this science is of the greatest value. He learns from it to com- 
pound his medicines, to disarm poisons of their force, to adjust 
remedies to diseases, and to adopt general means of preserving 
health. 

The chemist begins his inquiries where those of the natural 
historian and those of the natural philosopher terminate. The 
first of these examines bodies, in order to arrange them into cer- 
tain classes, genera, and species; the second investigates the 
general properties of objects, such as their density, elasticity, 
figure, &c. and calculates the relative forces of their mechanical 
actions. 

The chemist, however, goes further: he looks into the more 
intimate structure of substances; he separates their heterogene- 
ous particles from each other; he resolves them further into their 
simple or elementary substances, and examines their nature and 
properties when in a detached or simple state. He thus learns 
their reciprocal relation to each other, and becomes enabled to 
recombine them in proportions different from those in which they 
were united by nature, in order to form new and useful com- 
pounds, which nature herself does not produce. 


But chemistry is not only valuable as an art which supplies 


many of our wants, our comforts, and luxuries: its objects are 


sublime and beautiful in another point of view—It removes the 
veil from the fabric of nature, and makes us acquainted with all 
the phenomena which happen around us—it affords pleasure 
to the senses, and calls into action a laudable curiosity, which 
characterizes the minds of those who are of a scientific turn; ex- 
citing at the same time a spirit of rational inquiry, which is ca- 
pable of producing the most beautiful and striking phenomena, 
well calculated to serve as an instructive and rational amusement. 
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A SINGULAR STORY. 
From Madame du Montier’s Letters. 


WHILE I was in the country last year, says madame du Mon- 
tier, I chanced to fall into company with a good friar, eighty years 
of age, who told me the following story: 

About forty years ago, he was sent for to a highwayman, to 
prepare him for death. They shut him up in a small chapel with 
the malefactor, and while he was making every effort to excite 
him to repentance, he perceived that the man_was absorbed in 
thought, and hardly attended to his discourse. My dear friend, 
said he, do you reflect that in a few hours you must appear before 
a more awful tribunal than that which has lately condemned you? 
What can divert your attention from what is of such infinite im- 
portance? True, father, returned the malefactor: but I cannot de- 
vest myself of the idea that it is in your power to save my life, 
How can I possibly effect that! said the friar; and even suppos- 
ing I could, should I venture to do it, and thereby give you an 
opportunity, perhaps, of committing many more crimes? If that 
be all that prevents you, replied the malefactor, you may rely on 
my word; I have beheld my fate too near, again to expose myself 
to what I have felt. 

The friar acted as you and I should have done:—he yielded to 
the impulse of compassion; and it only remained to contrive the 
means of the man’s escape. The chapel in which they were was 
lighted by one small window near the top, 15 feet from the ground. 
You have only, said the criminal to the friar, to set your chair on 
the altar, which we can remove to the foot of the wall, and, if 
you will get upon it, | can reach the window by the help of your 
shoulders. The friar consented to this manceuvre, and having 
replaced the altar, which was portable, seated himself quietly in 
his chair. About three hours after, the executioner, who began 
to grow impatient, knocked at the door, and asked the friar what 
was become of the criminal. He must have been an angel, re- 
plied he coolly; for, by the faith of the priest, he went through the 


window. The executioner, who found himself a loser by this ac- 


count, inquired if he were laughing at him, and ran to inform the 
judges. They repaired to the chapel where this good man was 
sitting, who, pointing to the window, assured them upon his con- 
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science, that the malefactor flew out at it; and that supposing him 
an angel, he was going to recommend himself to his protection; 
that, moreover, if he were a criminal, which he could not suspect 
after what he had seen, he was not obliged to be his guardian. 
The magistrates could not preserve their gravity at this good 
man’s sang froid, and, after wishing a pleasant journey to the cul- 
prit, went away. 

Twenty years afterwards, this friar, travelling over the Ar- 
dennes, lost his way; when, just as the day was closing, a kind of 
peasant accosted him, and, after examining him very attentively, 
asked him whither he was going, and told him the road he was 
travelling was a very dangerous one. If you will follow me, he 
added, I will conduct you toa farm at no great distance, where 
you may pass the night in safety. The friar was much embarrass- 
ed; the curiosity visible in the man’s countenance excited his sus- 
picions; but considering that if he had a bad design towards him 
it was impossible to escape, he followed him with trembling 
steps. His fear was not of long duration: he soon perceived the 
farm which the peasant had mentioned; and as they entered, the 
man, who was the proprietor of it, told his wife to kill a capon, 
with some of the finest chickens in the poultry yard, and to wel- 
come his guest with the best cheer. While supper was preparing 
the countryman reentered, followed by eight children, whom he 
thus addressed:—My children, pour forth your grateful thanks 
to this good friar. Had it not been for him you would not have 
been here, nor I either: he saved my life. The friar instantly re- 
collected the features of the speaker, and recognised the thief 
whose escape he had favored. The whole family loaded him with 
caresses and kindness; and, when he was alone with the man, he 
inquired how he came to be so well provided for. I kept my word 
with you, said the thief, and, resolving to lead a good life in fu- 
ture, I begged my way hither, which is my native country, and 
engaged in the service of the master of this farm. Gaining his 
favor by my fidelity and attachment to his interest, he gave me 
his only daughter in marriage. God has blessed my endeavors. I 
have amassed a little wealth; and I beg that you will dispose of 
me and all that belongs to me. I shall now die content, since I 
have been able to see and testify my gratitude towards my deli- 
verer. The friar told him he was well repaid for the service he 
had rendered him by the use to which he devoted the life he had 
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preserved. He would not accept of any thing as a recompense; 
but could not refuse to stay some days with the countryman, who 
treated him like a prince. This good man then obliged him to 
make use at least of one of his horses to finish his journey, and 
never quitted him till he had traversed the dangerous roads that 
abound in those parts. 


To the Editor of the Freemason’s Magazine 
SIR, 

AMONG my acquaintance I know several who are, ac- 
cording to the common definition, very goodnatured men, but ra- 
ther passionate. This desc: iption has often induced me to reflect 
on the effects of choler, even in the best tempered people. 

We are told, by one of the sages of antiquity, that though 
passion is but a short rage, its fatal effects are frequently of long 


duration. It is certain, that a violent.heat of temper is one of the 





principal obstacles to the tranquillity of life and bodily health. 
Reason and judgment fly before it: nothing can check its impe- 
tuosity. Choler, with the assistance of a very few words, has often 
made men unhappy for the remainder of their days; and in a few 





minutes deprived them of the most valuable friends, dearly pur- 
chased by the assiduity of many years. It frequently reveals the 
most precious secrets of the heart, and renders the bilious man 
ridiculous by the extravagance of his menaces. How many have 
passed the remainder of their days in indigence and obscurity, for 
having been under the dominion of rage for a few moments! 

Choler deprives a man of the use of his knowledge, sense, 
and judgment: it casts such a cloud before him, that he does not 
perceive the perils and danger to which it has exposed him. It 
makes him deaf to the voice of reason, and utter expressions 
which may imbitter all his future days. 

A passionate man is constantly giving advantage to those who 
are inclined to injure him; and his foes will not fail to make use 
of such advantages when they present themselves. The serene 
unruffled man coolly avails himself of the heat of one who is 
choleric: instances of which we behold daily in our commerce 
with the world, Choler is thus defined by a celebrated writer: ‘1 
is a factious turn of mind, which destroys the health, deyests u 
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of friends and fortune, gratifies the malignancy of our enemies, 
and reduces us to a level with the brute creation.”’ It must be 
acknowledged, however, that a brave man does not fear the fury 
of a passionate antagonist; and a coward is terrified without it. 

I hope my goodnatured acquaintance, who are rather intem- 
perately warm, will have indulgence enough to forgive my draw- 
ing their picture so much at length, as I certainly do not mean 
them any harm. I should be highly gratified if, upon discovering 
their own features in this mirror, they would for the future re- 
solve to curb a propensity, which, if suffered to have its way, 
would equally tend to destroy their prosperity and peace. 

Yours, kc. 
DELIBERATION. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES OF CLASSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 


CLASSICAL knowledge, in its proper and extended signifi- 
cation, implfes not only an acquaintance with the standard au- 
thors of antiquity, but it likewise imports a knowledge of the best 
writers in our own and other modern languages. But, as the con- 
sideration of classical attainments in this extensive sense would, 
perhaps, involve in it a long series of events, and intangle the 
subject in a chain of complex intricacy, the design of this disser- 
tation will only comprehend the advantages which arise from a 
knowledge of the Greek and Roman writers, since, in the gene- 
ral signification of the term “classic,” those authors are under- 
stood. 

It is the business of earlier youth to attain the principles of 
classical literature, but the more pleasing employment of maturer 
years to discover its beauties and perceive its use; an employment 


very far from being attended with such difficulty as many are apt 


to -magine. “To be completely skilled in ancient learning is 
by no means a work of insuperable pains. The very progress it- 
self is attended with delight, and resembles a journey through 
some pleasant country, where every mile we advance new charms 
arise.”* 

Is it not, then, surprising that so many when they leave the 
precincts of science should forsake the fruitful plains of classic 

2 
* Harris’s Hermes, lib. iit 


‘ 
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knowledge, for the barren moors and mazy tracts of ignorance? 
Advantages far more solid are to be reaped from the exuberant 
soil of classic ground, and many more flowers may be culled from 
the ancient gardens of history and philosophy, than the superfi- 
cial glance of indolence can discern. 

If, then, the attainment of the learned languages is not im- 
peded by so many obstacles as the eye of idleness pretends to 


discover, every exertion ought to be made, and every plan adopt- 


ed, that may enable us to draw their beauties from the pure foun- 
tain of originality rather than from the muddy stream of transla- 
tion.* The manner of acquiring classical knowledge is, however, 
not so much the object of this essay, as the consideration of its 
advantages, and the investigation of the sources from which they 
are to be obtained. Laying it down as an axiom, that none but a 
school-boy reads the classics merely as a task, and that every one 
who studies them with attention must of necessity receive consi- 
derable advantage from their labors and from his own industry: 


Nemo reperitur qui sit studio nihil consecutus. Quéntil. 

In treating of the benefits which arise from the study of the clas- 
sics, the subject naturally divides itself into these two considera- 
tions: The advantages which classical literature renders to soci- 
ety in general, and to individuals in particular. In the investiga- 
tion of these divisions many circumstances of an interesting na- 
ture will present themselves, and many subjects of importance 
claim attention; but to select with judgment, and arrange with 
perspicuity, requires much skill and ability. The labor bestowed 
on this essay will be amply rewarded if it tends in the smallest 


* Much has been said in favor of translations; and, among many argu- 
ments, the saving of time has been one of the principal. But even this ar- 
gument is of little importance; for, while boys are obtaining a knowledge 
of words, they are in some degree obtaining the knowledge of things; and 
when once a tolerable acquaintance with a language is acquired, any au- 
thor may, with attention, soon be read. As for those who are too indolen’ 
to peruse the originals, or too ignorant to relish the harmony of the Greck 
and Latin languages, they may read through the medium of a translation, 
and exclaim with the poet, 


“Hang Homer and Virgil, their meaning to seek, 
A man must have pok’d into Latin and Greek; 
Those who love their own tongue, we have reason to hope, 


Have read them translated by Dryden and Pope. Prior 
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degree to promote that learning which in the present age is but 
too much disregarded. 


ON THE ADVANTAGES WHICH CLASSICAL KNOWLEDGE RENDERS 
TO SOCIETY IN GENERAL. 

A retrospective view of the state of Europe, from the present 
period to the Gothic ignorance of the middle ages, will sufficiently 
point out the benefits which have arisen from the cultivation of 
letters, and from the revival of the languid remains of ancient 
learning. This happy extirpation, of rude systems and barbarous 
manners, forms a period in the history of man from which, as 
radii form a centre, the various branches of knowledge have di- 
verged. It is to the discovery of the art of printing that we are 
indebted for the general diffusion of learning which has so rapidly 
spread over the globe. It is this art that has preserved the valua- 
ble remains of antiquity from the ravaging hand of time, and 
transmitted the elegant compositions of the Greek and Roman 
classics to less perishable materials than waxen tablets, or the 
Egyptian Papyrus. After the discovery of this art the minds of 
men progressively expanded, and their mannets gradually re- 
fined: the works of the ancients, which before were very scarce, 
and only to be found in the libraries of the rich and great, were 
soon familiar to the lovers of knowledge, and became the constant 
study and amusement of the age. The general dispersion of so 
many valuable treasures of learning, full of taste and elegance, 
abounding with the most sublime sentiments, and descriptive of 
the actions of the most illustrious nations, could not fail to excite 
an ardent desire of obtaining an accurate knowledge of their beau- 
ties, and an extensive acquaintance with the moral and political 
systems they contained. It was this desire that expelled the gloom 
of ignorance, and enlivened the walks of science; that banished 
superstitious prejudices, and laid open the stores of ancient lite- 
rature.* 

The classics were now read with unceasing avidity, copies of 
their works were multiplied, they became the objects of their 
imitation, and were considered as the arbiters of taste. Hence 
arose the most distinguished poets, philosophers, and historians 


of modern times, who continue to please the imagination, impro¥e 


the heart, and instruct the understanding: and hence too it is, that 


"So much were the classics studied at this period, thet many were 
translated in the 1@th, and almost all in the 16th century. 
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in every standard performance in the range of literature, some 
traces of classical knowledge are discernible, and the advantages 
which flow from it are evident to the reader of taste and judg- 
ment. The sublime poem of Milton abounds with Latin idioms, 
and emulates the dignity of the Mzonian bard; the odes of Gray 
rival the strains of Pindar; and the didactic song of Akenside* 
approaches the beautiful harmony of the Georgics. The great 
philosophers of the present age have had recourse to the systems 
of the ancients; and the best historians have closely followed the 
manner of those illustrious models. 

The historical writings of the ancients are doubtless of high 
importance in the consideration of the general‘advantages they 
produce, since from the page of the classic historian such various 
and extensive learning is to be obtained. Here a spacious field of 
fruitful soil presents itself; and in tracing it over will be recog- 
nised the origin of the best plans of government; the first prin- 
ciples of military tactics; the models of the celebrated produc- 
tions of art which adorn the present age; and the foundations of 
the purest systems of morality. In the list of historians, Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, Xenophon, Sallust, and Livy, stand peculiarly 
eminent. From the works of these and the other historians of 
Greece and-Rome, multifarious advantages have undoubtedly ac- 
crued to mankind. From the study of these writers is derived a 
knowledge of the gradual refinement of nations, and the pro- 


gress of the liberal arts. From the explanation of the conduct, 


and delineation of the manners of ancient ae society has been 


enabled to perceive and avoid their errors, an@to discern and imi- 
tute their wise doctrines and noble instructions. To the writings 
of Polybius and the code of Justinian,t mankind are certainly in- 
debted for true ideas of government; and innumerable advantages 
have resulted to posterity from the promulgation of the laws ot 
Solon and Lycurgus;§ laws which promoted virtue and deprecated 
vice, which existed in full force for ages, and governed the affairs 
of the two greatest republics of Greece. 


From the remains of history, and from the various treatises 


* The author of “The Pleasures of Imagination.” 
* + Justinian with strict propriety cannot, perhaps, be termed a classic; 
but, as he wrote in the Roman language, and collected his materials from 
the labors of the ancients, he may not improperly be mentioned here. 

§ The laws of Solon existed in Athens above 400 years; and the laws 
of Lycurgus maintained their vigor 700 vears in Sparta 
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which are extant, it is evident that the fine arts were no where 
better known, or more assiduously cultivated than among the an- 
cients, particularly the Greeks. In that nation, music for a long 
time accompanied the hymns of the bards; and the art of paint- 
ing, though no specimens have descended to the present age, 
there is every reason to belicve arrived at the greatest excellence. 
With regard to architecture and soulpture, we have been more 
fortunate; for of these arts there are some valuable remains which 
have escaped the destructive ravages of the northern nations, 
and survived the baneful influence of Mahometan superstition. 
From those remains much advantage has been derived, and from 
the study of them the progress of the arts has been greatly ac- 
celerated. Architectural genius has doubtless been assisted by the 
valuable works of Vitruvius; and the stupendous ruins of ancient 
grandeur, though they now only serve to give a faint idea of their 
former glory, have certainly been imitated as models of conveni- 
ence and taste. The art of sculpture, which is capable not only of 
adorning a palace or a theatre, but of producing excellent moral 
effects, by representing in a forcible manner the vices, or perpe- 
tuating the virtues of mankind, was well known among the Greeks, 
from whose statues in the Vatican much of the merit of modern 
artists is derived. The knowledge of the ancients ifi geography 
is evident from the writings of Strabo and Pausanias. Their skill 
in medicine is generally acknowledged; and the works of Hippo- 
crates and Galen are not yet expelled from the schools of modern 
practitioners. Thg Greeks not only excelled in the polite arts, but 
also in most of the abstract sciences: mathematics and geometry 
were held in high esteem in the seminaries of education, and 
considered as the ‘‘ hand/es’’ of philosophy. It is to their writings 
on these subjects that the«moderns are indebted for the grand su- 
perstructure of science which has been raised on their foundation. 
Brt the improvement of science is neither the only nor the most 
important advantage which results from the expansion of classi- 
cal learning; advantages of a more refined nature, both in the 
formation of general character and in the determination of parti- 
cular conduct, have proceeded from the introduction of the litera- 


ture of Greece and Rome. Before that period the comparative 


state of knowledge and civilization was, undoubtedly, at a very 


low ebb; and since that time, every region in which ancient learn- 
ing has obtained, has risen with rapidity to power and estimation. 


| To be continued. 
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RUSSELL’S EULOGY OF FRANKLIN AND THOMAS. 


IN tracing the discovery, advancement, and utility of print- 
ing, it will be expected that some notice should be taken of those 
American worthies, who have preeminently distinguished them- 
selves in the exercise of this invaluable art. 

Franklin was undoubtedly the first whose active mind and per- 
severing industry, rendered the American press, highly valuable 
to the attainment of every object of human happiness. Soaring 
above the restraints of a narrow education, he made his profes- 
sion the instrument of his own fame; and by study and reflection, 
became a scholar, statesman, and philosopher. Whatever he print- 
ed, he impressed on his mind; and when a book came from his 
press, Franklin was as well taught as his author. His love of eru- 
dition, and habitual study, not only enabled him to make many va- 
luable improvements in the profession of printing, as a branch 
of the mechanic arts; and of presenting to the public many inte- 
resting and valuable works; but of leading him tothe contempla- 
tion and discovery of some philosophical principles, by which man- 
kind have been materially benefited. He taught the lightning to 
descend harmlessly to the earth—and contrived the means of infu- 
sing into the human body, such limited quantities of the electric 


fluid, as, in cases of extreme danger, are considered necessary 
to rekindle the dying embers of life. These are among the pro- 


minent achievements of his philosophical career; his minor dis- 
coveries, and improvements, in the different branches of science, 
would swell to a volume. 

The next in rank, as distinguished among our brethren, and 
who, we are happy to observe, yet lives te advance still further 
the interests of our. profession, and the improvement of science, 
is Isaiah Thomas. He began his career about the time Franklin 
was called from the private studies of his office, to fulfil the du- 
ties of a public minister abroad. On his first entrance into busi- 
ness, he was distinguished for enterprise and ingenuity—and pos- 
sessing an ardent mind, he pursued the natural bent of his enthu- 
siasm in the cause of liberty, by eminently contributing in his 
private example, and professional ability, as editor of a newspa- 
per, to the progress and consummation of that glorious revolu- 
tion, which seated the proud empire of America, on the throne 
of Independence. These exertions, in times which tried men’s 
souls, were the oblations of duty offered up at the shrine of pa- 
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triotism; but in the exercise of a profession, which naturally led 
to the softer blandishments of science and literature, he seized 
every moment of time, which could be snatched from public avo- 
cations, in promoting its interests and advancing its glory. His 
studies were inculcated to his household, and to the circle of his 
friends—he incited the love of learning, by his precepts, to all 
around him—every being within the verge of his influence, was 
benefited by his example; and at this moment, there are more 
master printers, who have received their professional education 
under his fostering care, and who have prospered in the worid 
than can be claimed by any other printer in America. His pros- 
perity has served to increase his usefulness; and numerous indi- 
viduals, and even the community at large, have experienced his 
liberality and munificence. This is a faint but sincere tribute of 


praise to the man, who may be justly considered as the father and 
patron of our art in Massachusetts. 


ANECDOTE OF THEOPHILUS CIBBER. 


THIS strange eccentric wag, in company with three other 
bon vivanis, made an excursion to France. One had a false set of 
teeth, a second a glass eye, a third a cork leg, but the fourth had 
nothing particular except a remarkable way of shaking his head. 
They travelled in a post coach; and while they were going the first 
stage, after each had made merry with his neighbor’s infirmity, 
they agreed, that at every baiting place they should all affect the 
same singularity. When they came to breakfast they were all to 
squint; and, as the countrymen stood gaping round when they 
first alighted, Ad rot it, cried one, how that man squints! Why, 
d n thee, says the second, here is another squinting fellow. 
The third was thought to be a better squinter than the other two, 
and the fourth better than all the rest. In short, language cannot 
express how admirably they squinted; for they went on a degree 
beyond the superlative. At dinner they all appeared to have cork 


legs; and their stumping about made more diversion than they 
had at breakfast. At tea they were all deaf; but at supper, which 


was at the ship at Dover, each man resumed his character, the 
better to play his part in a farce they had concerted among them. 
When they were ready to go to bed, Cibber called out to the 
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waiter, “ Here, you fellow, take out my teeth!”—“ Teeth, sir?” 
“ Ay, teeth, sir. Unscrew that wire, and you "Il find they "ll all 
come out together.” After some hesitation the man did as he was 
ordered.—This was no sooner performed, than a second cried 
out, “ Here, you, take out my eye.” “ How, sir,” said the waiter, 
“your eye?” “Yes, my eye; come here, you stupid dog: pull up 


that eyelid, and it will come out as easy as possible!” This done, 
a third cried out, “‘ Here, you rascal, take off my leg!” This he 
did with less reluctance, being before apprised that it was cork, 
and also perceiving that it would be his last job. He was, howe- 
ver, mistaken. The fourth watched his opportunity, and, while the 
poor affrighted fellow was surveying with a rueful countenance 
the teeth, the eye, and leg, lying upon the table—cried out, in a 
frightful hollow voice, “Come here, sir, take off my head!’’ 
Turning round, and seeing the man’s head shaking like that of a 
mandarin upon a chimney-piece, he darted out of the room; and, 
after tumbling headlong down stairs, he ran about the house, 
swearing that the gentlemen up stairs were certainly all devils. 


THE VIPER AND THE LEECH 


WE both prick, said the viper one day to the simple leech, 
we both prick; and yet I do not know how it is, you are a great 
favorite, and every body runs away from me, or strives to knock 
me on the head. 

Don’t you know why, my little dear, replied the other—we 
both prick true enough, but my sting gives life to the sick, and 
yours kill the man who has the strongest health. By so much, 
and no less, differs a goodnatured critic from an illnatured one. 


A SMART RETORT. 


A PURSEPROUD fellow, who pluming himself on his pro- 
perty, was rebuking an honest tradesmen for not attending to him 
so much as he expected, saying, “ Why fellow! do you know that 
I rise every morning worth ten thousand pounds?” “ No,” an- 
swered the man, archly, “I really did not exactly know, before 
you told me; but, I swear, that is @// you are worth.” 
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rHE PRAYER OF AN EASTERN PHILOSOPHER. 


LORD, [ understand none of these disputes which are conti- 
nually made concerning thee. I would serve thee according to 
thy will; but every person I consult would have me do so accord- 
ing to his will. When I pray to thee I know not what posture to 
use: one says that I ought to pray standing; another that 1 should 
kneel: some say that I ought to wash myself every morning with 
cold water; others teil me I must cut off a piece of my flesh. The 
other day at a caravansary I happened to eat a rabbit; three men 
who were present made me tremble. All agreed that I offended 
thee—one, because this was an unclean animal; the second, be- 
cause it was strangled; the third, because it was not fish: a Brach- 
man passing by, said, they were all wrong, as I did not kill the 
creature myself. But I did, said I. Then, replied he, thou hast 
done a most abominable action: how do you know that the soul of 
your father has not passed into that animal?—All these things, 
Lord, embarrass me greatly. I cannot move my head without be- 
ing menaced with thy abhorrence. I desire to please and to serve 
thee. I believe, after all, the best means of obtaining thy favor 
will be, to prove myself a good citizen in the community wherein 
thou hast placed me, and a good father of the family thou hast 
given me. 


= 


EQUALITY OF THE SEXES. 


To the Editor 


DIR, 

IT is undeniable, that the Fair Sex have lately given very 
convincing proofs in their writings, of an understanding sufficient- 
ly masculine; and that some of them may be ranked among the 
most distinguished authors of the present day. With all this I 
have no disposition to find fault—I love female excellence; and, at 
proper times, I think a book and a pen as graceful ornaments to 
a female hand as a pudding-dish or a needle. 

But, sir, lam sorry to add, that 1 see a propensity in some 
very amiable ladies to go farther—and imitate the gentlemen in 
certain things which are not quite so delectable. A few nights 
ago, in a company, an apology came from a lady who could not 


be present, because she had that morning been seized with a jit 
VOL. IT. 20 
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of the gout, “ Bless me!” exclaimed I, “ are the ladies to take 
from us our diseases also, and rival our sex in those distinguished 
aches and pains, of which we have so long enjoyed the monopo- 
ly!” But, sir, what happened next morning, is more in point yet. 
—Calling on a very charming lady, late in the forenoon, I found 
her at breakfast, and expressing my surprise at an irregularity 
which I knew to be very uncommon in her house, she confessed 
her fault, but added, “ When I awoke, my Acad ached so, that I 
resolved to indulge; late hours will not do for me!” 

This is very alarming; for who knows where it may stop! If 
the ladies were to commence tavern parties, it might be dreaded 
that the character of a social soul and jolly dog would soon be 
transferred from us. One /ady writer is for having her sex edu- 
cated in the same manner with boys—and if so, who knows but in 
a few years, a sober citizen may be called out of his bed to give 
bail for his wife, who has beat the watch? 


EPHRAIM TIMID. 


LONDON CHARACTERIZED 


BY DRe JOHNSON. 


IF you wish to have a just notion of the magnitude of this 
city, you must not be satisfied with seeing its great streets and 
squares, but must survey the innumerable little alleys and courts. 
It is not.in the showy evolutions of buildings, but in the multi- 
plicity of human habitations which are crowded together, that the 
immensity of London consists. I have often amused myself with 
thinking how different a place London is, to different people. 
They whose narrow minds are contracted to the consideration of 
some one particular object, view it only through that medium. 
A politician thinks of it merely as a seat of government in its 
different departments; a grazier, as a vast market for cattle; a 
mercantile man, as a place where a prodigious deal of business 
is done upon ’Change; a dramatic enthusiast, as the grand scene 
of theatrical entertainments; a man of pleasure, as an assemblage 
of taverns, and the great emporium for ladies of easy virtue; but 
the intellectual man is struck with it, as comprehending the whole 
of human life in all its variety, the contemplation of which is In- 
exhaustible. 
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THE TEMPLE OF THE MUSES. 


ON BENEVOLENCE. 


RY BROTHER D. FRASER, MOUNT MORIAH LODGE, NEW YORK. 


COME, sweet Benevo.vence, celestial maid; 

Come, rob’d in purity, in smiles array’d; 

Expand our hearts, tl it we may all, like the 

Pursue the dictates of Humanity 

Inspire us to infold in one embrace 

Che various kindred of the human race! 

And though our hearts no vile distinctions know, 

But vibrate strong to « very chord Ob. WO; 

Yet when we hear a Brother Mason’s sighs, 
claim an extra tear from Masons’ eyes 

Nor can our partial bounty be arraign’d 

Should we prefer a Brotuenr to a friend 


rHE HISTORY OF GYGES’S RING, 


UDE TO THE SECRETS OF MASONRY 
Addressed to the Ladies 


LADIES, you may have heard of Gyces’ Ring, 
Of which Historians write, and Poets sing; 
Form’d by a Lydian Sage, with potent spell 
This Ring, its wearer made invisible. 

After his death it often chang’d its master, 
At length fate destin’d it to Zoroaster: 

By his successors carefully possess’d, 

Long did the Magi flourish in the East, 
*Till Ammon’s son with Thais thither came, 
And fired Persepolis to please the dame. 
Beneath its ruins long the ¢reasure lay, 


*Till by an Arab robber brought to day; 


Unconscious of the prize, he trudg’d along, 


And sold it to a Bramin—for a song. 
Thence in Bengal, through various hands it pass’d, 
Next to a kinsman of my own at last 
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Iie dying, gave it me, its virtues rare 
Unfolded, and soon felt a joyful heir. 

To pass where’er I pleas’d, unseen and free, 
O! what a feast for Curtrosrry! 

No more shall Masonry, I cry’d, conceal 

Its mysteries, all its secrets 1 ’ll reveal 

No more the fai : anguish, Ill explain, 
What they al? wish to know, but wish in vain 


I said, and clap’d the ring upon my finger, 
. * ‘ 


> 


, 


Away I went in haste, I did not linger 

At a fat drother’s back, close as his shade, 
I followed, and with him my entry made 
The drethren all were me | 

I saw, unterrified, t 

1 saw' I saw! and nov 


1) 


For what I SAW, I ih 


Clear’d was ea h 


And each protecting 
FRIENDSHIP on Wing ethereal flying round, 
Stretched out her arms and bless‘d the hallow’d ground 
Humawnirty well pleas’d, there took her stand, 
Holding her daughter in her hand; 

And Cuartiry, which soothes the widow’s sigh, 
And wipes the dew-drop from the orphan’s ey« 
There stood BENEVOLENCE, ' » large embrace 
Uncircumscrib’d, takes in the human 

She saw each narrow fie, each pris ate « 

indignant; Virtue’s universal friend; 

Scorning each frantic zealot, bigot, tool, 

She stamp’d on every éreast the golden rule 

And though the doors are barr’d ’gainst you, ye fair, 
Your darling representative was there. 

Sweet Movesry, amongst the moral lay, 
To you her tribute did remembrance pay 

I saw each /onest heart with transport flow 

I saw each Aonest cheek with rapture glow. 
Struck with delight, at once reveal’d I stood, 
And begg’d admission of the brotherhoad. 
They kindly heard, and pardon’d my offence, 


1 bartered Curiosity for Sense. 


My magic ring destroy’d, reduced to dust, 


Taught what was good, and generous, and just 
For Masonry, though hid from prying eyes, 


Jn the broad world admits of no disgutse 
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THE IGNORANCE OF MAN. 


BEHOLD yon new-born infant, griev’d 
With hunger, thirst, and pain; 
That asks to have the wants reliev’d 


It knows not to complain 


4%; yud the speechless supplant cri 


And utters, as it can, 
The woes that in its bosom rise 


, 


And speak its nature—mar 


fant, whose advancing hour 
Life’s various sorrows try 
{ Sac proot of sin’s transmissive pow 
I 


That infant, Lord, am I! 


A childhood yet my thoughts confess, 
Though long m years mature; 


Unknowing whence I feel distress, 


And where, or what, its cure 


Author of good! to thee I tur! 
Thy ever wakeful eye 
Alone can all my wants d° 


Thy hand alone supply 


O let thy fear within me dwell, 
Thy love my footsteps guide; 
That love shall vainer loves expel, 


That fear all fears beside. 


And O! by error’s force subdued, 
. . . a 
Since oft my stubborn will 
Prepost’rous shuns the latent good, 


And grasps the specious: ill; 


Not to my wish, but to my want, 
Do thou thy gifts apply; 

Unask’d, what good thou knowest grant; 
What ill, though ask’d, deny 
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DISSIPATION. 


NOT the jaws of Charybdis, nor the hoarse rocks of Scylla, 
Not all the fell dangers that lurk in the deep, 

Not the earthquake’s de ep yawn, nor the volcano’s lava, 
Not pestilence’ breath, or the hurricane’s sweep; 

Not all the dread monsters that live through creation— 
Have caused such destruction, such mis’ry and wo, 

As from that arch pest of mankind, Dissipation, 

} 


Through the civiliz world incessantly flow. 


°Tis a vortex insatiate, on whose giddy bosom 
The victim is whirld till his senses are gone, 
Till, lost to all shame and the dictates of reason, 


He lends not one effort to ever return 


Ah! view on its surface the ruins of genius, 
The wreck of the scholar, the « hristian, and friend 
The learning, the wit, the graces that charm'd us, 


in the mind-drowning bowl mect a premature end 


Ah! hear, drown’d in tears the disconsolate mother, 
Lament the lost state of a favorite son, 
Hear the wife and the child, the sister and brother, 


Mourn a husband, a father, a brother undone 


LINES 


y j 


On a young lady's taking a voyage 


YE winds, be hush’d—forbear to roar, 
Ye waves, nor proudly lash the shore; 
$e hush’d, ye storms, in silence sleep, 
Nor rage destructive o’er the deep. 
Aspasia sails—and at her side 


The Beauties on the ocean ride. 


Rise, Neptune, from thy coral bed, 
And lift on high thy peaceful head; 
Calm with thy nod the raging ain, 
Or bid the billows rage in vain. 
Aspasia sails—and at her side 
The Graces on the ocean ride 
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Attendants of the watery god, 
Ye Tritons, leave your green abode; 
Ye Nereids, with your flowing hair, 
Arise, and make the nymph your care 
Aspasia sails—and at her side 


The Muses on the ocean ride 


Thou seaborn Venus, from thine isle, 
Propitious on the voyage smile; 
. Already, anxious for the fai, 
‘I hy winged son pr fe rs his Pp ye r 
Aspasia sails—and at her sick 


The L 7 upon the ocean rick 


Let ALL attend—and bid the breeze 
Blow sofily—bid the swelling seas 
Swell gently—for such worth before 
The ocean’s bosom never bore 
Aspasia sails—and at her side 


The Virtues on the ocean ridé 


For the Free mason’ s Ma Tus 


A few evenings since the author was modulating a Pensive Adagio on the 
> > < 

piano forte as a young lady entered the room; and in the bewitching 

language of female softness, requested him to change the dull depres- 


sive airtoa lively ad libitum movement 


IT was a request that elated my soul, 
Thou fair nameless she) with delight I obey; 
g ) 
For Time’s pensive movement should never control 


Thy heart’s fondest wish—to be happy and gay. 


Adagio each lively sensation depresses; 
Thy sentient pulsation allegro inspires; 
Music’s soft note with the tend’rest caresses; 


In dulcet vibration repays thy desires. 
rs ¢ 


Thy mind’s strong expression ecstatically thrilling— 
From those tell-tales, thy eyes, read all it desir’d; 
My breast’s emotion gave birth to a feeling, 


Too keen for possession—it breath’d, and expir’d. 


May virtue innate in thy breast ever reign; 
And life gaily bloom in nature’s fair wreath; 
Through time’s fleeting joys that contentment obtain, 


lhe banquet of innecence ever must breathe i 
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VERSES 
Addressed to Miss R—— B——, who complained of the tooth-ache 


YOU complain, my dear girl, of the ache of your tooth; 
And I ’ve heard it, indeed, with surprise: 
Pray have you forgot, that, to many a youth, 


You have given heart-aches with your eves? 


And the ache of the heart, let me tell you, sweet maid, 
Is worse than the pain you lament: 
[t throws o’er the prospects of life a deep shade, 


And drives from the bogom content 


Then cease from your wailings and outcries of wo, 
And quit all your sobbings and sighs; 

The Fates, dear Resecca, have order’d it so— 
Through your teeth, thus to punish your eyes. 


AROUETT! 


City of Washington, Sept. 6, 1811 


TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Pantha dite ep iad ea AE 


OUR highly respected correspondent, who dates from St. Johms (N. S.), 
is informed that his communication is received. We thank him sincerely 
for his kind wishes for the success of our magazine, and solicit the con 
tinuance of his favors. His proposal of sending us the history of the 
Knights Templars received the earliest attention; but we cannot venture 


to commence the publication until we receive the whole. 


Malvo’s verses are received: but, as we find it impossible to read them, 
their publication is unavoidably postponed until we shall be favored with a 


fair copy. 
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A letter addressed to “ Parson Richards” is also received; but the au 
thor forgot to pay the postage 
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